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Black Star 


SEND YOUR TYPEWRITER TO WAR! 


Uncle Sam needs 600,000 typewriters to help tap nails in coffins 
for Hirohitler. The machines must be standard models, not portables, 
no older than January 1, 1935. Here’s how your word-mill can get 
aboard a Flying Fortress, battleship, or into an Army Brigade H.Q.: 


Phone the dealer from whom you bought your machine, or any 
other typewriter dealer in the phone book. Tell him you want to sell 
a typewriter to the Government. When he comes to your home or 
office he will inspect the machine, making sure it comes within the 
age limit, and quote the trade-in allowance as of February 1, 1941. 


After you sell it to him, he will affix to the machine a decalcomania 
label: “Property of U. S. Government . . . severe penalties for unlawful 


use.” That is your guarantee that your typewriter will not slip back 
into ordinary trade channels. 


You won’t get a medal by doing this. You'll merely help, in a small but 
effective way, to win the war. 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. »« 


They seldom come back... . 


Any ex-champion will tell you an 
attempted come-back is far more 
difficult and costly than the defense 
of a title. A champ, once eclipsed, 
seldom, if ever, regains his title. 


Many manufacturers have learnt 
this lesson, too! They know that if 
a product's reputation is blacked out 

. if once a brand name’s prestige 
is lost, it is next to impossible to 
regain. Therefore, to protect their 
own interests, to protect investors, 
and to aid in assuring continuation 
of the American economic structure, 
far-sighted executives guard their 
champion’s name against an all- 


Manufacturers 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ~~ 


CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. «+ 


shattering K. O. with advertising! 

Maintaining prestige and good 
will for products temporarily off the 
market is a job the printed word can 
do and is doing economically. A 
few suggestions for this purpose are 
listed in the panel on this page. 
For some lines, a mailing at regular 
intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these sub- 
jects will suffice to maintain business 
identity; for others, publication ad- 
vertising is required. Whichever the 
case may be, protect and strengthen 
your identity—J/et there be no K. O. of 
your good name! 


Established 1872 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 


For Highest- Quality Printing 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost 


For volume printing at a price 


* 
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How 5 husbands from this typical list might look if they stopped to in- 
spect an Army “jeep”—in the order their wives subscribed to the Journal. 


You call it “Democracy” 


¢ The Greeks had a word for it. DEMOS — the people. 
Not the rich. Not the poor. Just all the people. 


¢ America, too, has a word for it. We think Democracy 
has a definite connection with this picture personifying the 
husbands of 5 new Journal readers in the exact order their 
subscriptions were received by a Journal agent recently. 


¢ Over 4,100,000 women buy the Ladies’ Home Journal 
now. That large a number must represent a real cross- 
section of Democracy . . . the rich, the poor, and the in- 
betweens. Because they buy the Journal, you know they’re 
united in — among other things — the desire to secure 

better living for themselves and their families. 


¢ For the 4th consecutive year, the August 
Journal leads the previous August in ad- 
vertising lines and revenue, bringing 1942's 
gain over 1941, for 8 months, to $510,408. 


Reaching a Cross-Section of America 


Apron Strings 


Because Bart Bonebrake of Los Angeles would rather whip 
up a fig souffle or concoct a dish of arroz con pollo than play 
poker or push a golf ball, he got into the apron business. (His 
regular business was designing and printing display materials 
for advertisers.) 


A wise friend counselled: “Don't you believe it. Go a! ad 
and price your product for profit. In a few weeks the pi 
will get used to rising prices for everything, and you'll 
with the tide.” He was right. 


Then the rubber shortage cancelled out the elastic tape, and 
by the time these words reach the printed page, Mr. Bone! 
will doubtless be back to apron strings. 


The market for the line is booming, substitutes and alter: tes 
notwithstanding, for people are staying home, entertaining 
the kitchen and the back yard. Bonebrake is taking advantage 
of this trend. He now has.a line of 14 items called “Accesso: 
for the Host and Hostess.” 


Bonebrake is an ex-advertising man, so he knows how to sell 
and promote. He distributes his line through manufacturers’ 
representatives, even in his own home market, but he hacks 
them up with displays at merchandise shows and by direct ad- 
vertising. 

Bonebrake strongly urges business men to keep an “‘experi- 
mental attitude.’ Says he, “When we look back, not much 
more than a year, and remember how we were able to get all the 
steel, cloth, rubber, aluminum, etc., that we wanted, and that 


eager salesmen were urging us to buy and use, we realize how 
we can profit by this abundance when it comes again. A year 
ago we didn’t appreciate our opportunities, and had no idea 
what we could get along without. 


Bonebrake rebelled at apron strings, made himself a cover-all 
that had a strip of clock-spring steel running through the upper 
hem. He lettered it “His Own,” and immediately friends began 
to clamour for a copy. Then store buyers heard about it. By 
the time the lilacs bloomed early in 1941 the business, according 
to its owner, “was going like a dollar alarm clock.” 


“Today, when I get hold of a little material, a piece of metal 
or a pound of plastic, I go to work with it, see what can be made, 
looking forward to the day when the stuff will be in boundless 
supply and markets can be tested with new gadgets. We have 
half a dozen good things waiting.” 


Then came priorities. Gone were the springs—the apron’s 
big sales point. Elastic tape was substituted for the springs, and 
somewhat to Bonebrake’s surprise, sales went right along. Then 
cotton jumped from 11 cents a yard to 18, and then to 22. 
Store buyers said the apron wouldn't stand the rise in price. Do You Want A Steam Calliope? 

If you want some wild turkey to stock that little island you 
bought off the coast of Virginia, a steam calliope to entertain 
your guests, or a half dozen flamingos to d« corate your lawn, we 
know just the woman who will get them for you. Or if you hap- 
pen to own an 18th Century clavichord she will pay spot cash for 
it. She is Sophia Ruskin of 724 Fifth Ave., New York, and she 
has developed a world-wide business which is characterized by the 
variety and unusualness of the things she purchases for clients. 
Strangers who never heard of her before and whose sole intro- 
duction is a letter she writes them out of the blue, send her sums 
ranging from a few dollars up to more than a thousand. 


For a number of years she managed a Fifth Avenue art gallery. 
When business declined during the depression she got the idea of 
acting as a purchasing agent extraordinary through some of her 
art clients asking her where to buy various hard-to-get things. She 
decided that wealthy people living in foreign countries would be 
her best prospects. Through steamship companies and others en- 
gaged in foreign trade she built up a list of expatriate Americans 
and foreigners who come to this country occasionally. 


Friends in advertising agencies and other promotion offices 
volunteered to help her write sales letters. She read their contri- 
butions and tore them up. They were too smart or too formal. 
She decided to write her own form letters. A sample of her 


approach: = 

“Odd jobs are my specialty and I have had occasion to a“ 

do things so varied as sending the Sunday comic sheets = 

to a man in China, finding a calliope, buying sculpture “a 

for a cemetery, and doing research. = 
Bart Bonebrake, whose “These, of course, are some of the more unusual com- 
hobby of tinkering missions and I mention them only to point out that I am 
around in the kitchen prepared to do anything—from making the simplest pur- 

grew into a business, was chase to locating a rarity. cf 
smacked hard by war pri- i ; on 

orities. But he bounced I make no service charge for purchases. You simply \ 

right back by using the pay the established retail price. 
old resourcefulness. The “Whenever I can be of any help, I shall be pleased to “a 


apron, cap and napkin 


are paft of his line. hear from you. 


. . . * - . . . F d 
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Why YOU 
Should Be in 


MILWAUKEE 
NOW! 


WZ © 


AucustT 15, 1942 


We can say it with war activity 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 


More than $2,000,000,000 in war orders in 
work prior to June, 1942. 


We can point to record employment 


The present index is 151 (1935-39 av- 
erage equals 100)—and the ODT has 
warned Milwaukee city officials to be 
ready to take care of 20,000 MORE 
war workers by October. | 


We can sing about pay rolls 


Factory wage earners in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area are getting more than 
$26,000,000 a month—more than twice the 
amount of two years ago. 


But even more significant 
to advertisers is Milwaukee's 
spectacular retail sales climb 


A lot of markets look inviting today on the 
basis of war orders and pay roll gains. But, 
after all, it is still sales volume and gains 
which provide the most accurate guide to 
top markets for consumer advertisers. 


Month after month, such reliable trade in- 
dexes as Duns Review Regional Trade 
Barometer, Sales Management High Spot 
Cities - and Federal Reserve System’s 
Monthly Report on Department store 
trends, all show Milwaukee in first to 
fourth place in retail trade activity among 
15 of the biggest markets in the nation. 
And in this top spot for sales gains, one 
newspaper reaches 9 out of 10 families in 
the Milwaukee metropolitan area, and 50% 
of all urban families in Wisconsin. It’s an 
unbeatable “market-medium” for 1942. 


‘ 
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We Hope Democracy 
Comes To Them 


But Let Us Never Forget to 
Keep Democracy for Ourselves 


@ In the cynical twenties most of us associated democracy 
with 4th of July orators and windy politicians. It was com- 
parable in our thinking with Paul Revere’s ride—something 
very fine that you learned about in school and then promptly 
forgot. 


® But now we find ourselves in a war the issue of which is 
perfectly clear: if we lose, we lose our democracy. So we 
ask ourselves what will we lose if we lose this democracy? 
And now it is dawning on us that democracy is infinitely 
more than a collection of highsounding words. Democracy is 
a way of life—our own American way of life, with its 
decency, its freedom, its justice, its limitless opportunities 
for the individual. 


@ All over the world today our armies are giving blood that 
democracy may not be crushed under the bootheels of every 
passing Caesar. But at the same time it is just as important 
that we preserve our democracy at home. We must keep 
our democracy in its fullest meaning, we must keep it alive 
and activating and powerful. This is the task of the Ameri- 
can newspaper. More than any other force we have, we look 
to our free press to advise us, to guide us, to inspire us, to 
condition our minds and our spirits for democracy. 


¢ No newspaper in America has done more to give meaning 
to democracy in its city than the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 
It is a great newspaper for this, and it is precisely this 
which makes it splendidly productive for advertising—be- 
cause it has the respect and the confidence of its readers, the 
ability to influence them tremendously. 


The Press-Scimitar and The Commercial Appeal are 
the two great Scripps-Howard newspapers serving 
Memphis. Represented by the National Advertising 


Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


MEMPHIS 
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PRESS - SCIMITAR 


Even when she writes to Argentinians and Brazilians she doesn't 
bother to get the letters translated into Spanish or Portugu: 
She writes her own simple, direct English. One of her first 
sponses came from a man who wanted her to buy $500 worth ot 
assorted perfumes for his wife (at least he said they were for his 
wife). During the years she has built up an imposing list of men 
who want her to buy all their birthday presents. She keeps them 
reminded of their birthday obligations to friends and relatives 


Men, she finds, are far better prospects and more regular in their 
patronage than women. Several years ago an oil man commis- 
sioned her to buy one of the few remaining steam calliopes in the 
country and he has continued as a steady customer. Incidentally, 
there are only 12 steam calliopes known to be in existence and in 
reasonably good working order. Henry Ford has one and Ringling 
Brothers have a couple. She could sell several if she could find 
people or institutions who were willing to part with them. 


Customers pay her no commissions. Her profit comes from com- 
missions she receives from sellers. 


Blossom Bonnets 


Because Florence Schied, head florist of the Palace Hotel Flower 
Shop, San Francisco, had an unexpected dinner date, women of 
the Golden Gate area are wearing a new type of hat. 


One evening early this year Miss Florence was asked to dine 
and dance in the hotel’s Rose Room. She had no suitable hat and 
no time to go home for one. An idea she had experimented with 
occasionally for her own amusement came to mind. Out of mauve 
iris and dark wine carnations she fashioned a flower hat, added a 
wisp of veiling—and became the sensation of the evening. Hotel 
patrons wanted to know who she was. 


“Miss Florence” in 
one of the floral crea- 
tions which she _ has 
popularized in San 
Francisco. Flowers, 
wire and veiling are 
designed to fit the 
wearer's pocketbook, 
clothes or whim. 


Later, back in the flower shop, women begged her for similar 
floral creations. Miss Florence, and her chief, Kenneth Ornbaum, 
who has the Palace flower concession, saw the promotion pos- 
sibilities. No attempt was made to over-popularize the idea, for 
one of its appeals is a certain exclusiveness. However, word got 
around that it was smart to have Miss Florence create a fresh 
flower hat for the cocktail hour, for dances, for special dressy 
events. 


When a man came to the shop to order an Easter corsage, it 
was tactfully suggested that he accompany it with a fresh flower 
Easter bonnet. If the suggestion was accepted, Miss Florence 
wrote a note to the lady asking her to come in and discuss the 
type of hat that would harmonize best with her Easter costume. 
The hat was styled and delivered on Easter morning, fresh and 
dewy, in time for the after-church parade. 


Somewhat the same procedure is followed in selling floral hats 
to brides and bridesmaids. News of society weddings provides 
the cue. The approach is personal, maintaining the professional 
atmosphere and slightly hoity-toity exclusiveness that is a feature 
of the service. 


Flowers used vary according to the season, the price paid, the 
occasion and the costume. Those that do not wilt quickly are, of 
course, preferred—iris, carnations, gardenias, orchids, but mixed 
Spring blossoms are used too. Four dollars is the lowest price, and 
they go right on up—depending on how many expensive or rare 
flowers are used. 
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If you must reduce your advertising budget... 


then the first place to reduce it is at the waste-line. 
And that’s a job the BLUE can do for you. 


Indeed, whether or not you are faced with 

a budget cut, your advertising may need 
“reshaping” to reduce waste caused by today’s 
fast-changing conditions. And for this job, 
too, the efficient BLUE provides the proper 


waste-reducing treatment. 


The BLUE carries your message coast-to- 
coast—but without costly excess coverage, 
and with a minimum of overlapping 

between stations. The BLUE enables you to 
concentrate on the 561 counties that do 80% 
of the nation’s retail buying—yet gives you 


plenty of plus coverage besides. 


That’s half the story. The other half 
is the new BLUE program policy. 


The BLUE backs its sponsored programs 
with original audience promotion that has 
proved its effectiveness in the past six months. 
Moveover, the BLUE surrounds these spon- 
sored shows with sustaining programs that 
utilize the competitive showmanship of leading 


independent producers. 
Combine the two halves, and here’s the result. 


More new advertisers have come to the BLUE 
this year than to any other network. Because today, 
more than ever, the Blue Network delivers the 


most listeners per dollar. 


Why not let our representatives give you the facts 
—in BLUE and white. You'll find it’s easy (and 
thrifty to do business with the BLUE. 


Blue Network Company, A Radio Corporation of America Service 


the network 


N 
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WELCOME TO THE BLUE! 
New advertisers on the air or signed for Fall 
Electric Boat Co. 
General Foods General Mills 


Mail Pouch Minit-Rub 


Paramount Pictures 


Ford Motor Co. 
Hall Brothers 


Cream of Wheat 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Dr. Earl S. Sloan 


Socony-Vacuum Texaco 
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Another record for Los Angeles, the in- 
dustrial giant of the West! In June just 
one of our shipyards completed and 
launched fifteen cargo vessels . . . almost 
a quarter of that month’s total for the en- 
tire nation! Don’t let this multi-billion 
dollar fast-action market slip from your 


grasp! Make sure... reach it and hold 


it with The Evening Herald and Express, 
Los Angeles’ BIGGEST daily newspaper. 
Talk with a Paul Block & Associates 


representative for up-to-the-moment facts. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


Heovald-bxyoess 


Largest Circulation of Any Daily Newspaper in the West 


GUST 153, 2942 
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ater flowing over Grand 


First W 
June 1, 1942. 


Coulee Dam, 


World’s largest 
electric trans- 
former at Grand 
Coulee (left). 


Three 108,- 
900 kilowatt 
ge nerators 
_largest in 
the world— 
and now in 
commercial 


distribute 
Coulee 
(right). 


service. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1942: 


Shape of Things to Come 


MANY A COMPANY already has on ice in its research 
laboratory a new product which, when peace comes, will 
shiver the foundations of a whole industry. (A Massa- 
chusetts Tech man, speaking before the January sales man- 
agement conference in Boston, told his audience, “Prac- 
tically everything you now sell is obsolete.”’ ) 

One such product had its preview late in July—too late 
to make our August 1 issue. Its name is Ozaphane; its 
proud parents, Agfa Ansco. It seems destined to revolution- 
ize sound recording. The new process can and does place 
a sound track on a thin cellophane ribbon about one quar- 
ter of one inch wide. Consider what it does—in compari- 
son to the familiar phonograph record: 

Where the record is limited in playing time, Ozaphane 
recordings can play on and on. No changing of records is 
necessary. Discs wear out needles; Ozaphane eliminates 
needle wear. Discs break; Ozaphane does not. Discs are 
liable to scratching. Ozaphane isn't. 

Now about motion picture sounds tracks: Silver film is 
expensive and bulky. Ozaphane is cheap and compact. A 
roll of silver film 1,000 feet long will play 18 minutes; a 
roll of Ozaphane of the same diameter will play 60 min- 
utes, an increase of 233%. 

On top of all these miracles, Ozaphane printing and de- 
veloping is done in one continuous operation at a speed of 
80 feet per minute and in daylight, not a dark room. And 
these facts are only part of the amazing Ozaphane story. 

Of course, Ozaphane cannot be produced for the civilian 
market until the war is over. 

Query: Suppose something as important and tradition- 
shattering as Ozaphane emerges from the laboratory of one 
of your principal competitors on Armistice Day? Will it 
put you out of business? Or will you have something of 
your own to spring? 


Man Power for Tomorrow 
ARTHUR HOOD, director of dealer relations for Johns- 


Manville, long ago saw the necessity for some constructive 
program to bring more talented and well educated young 
people into the building industry. Under his direction, J-M 
has been working with schools and colleges to induce them 
to add special courses in light construction (home building, 
structural improvements, farm building) to curricula. 
About a dozen schools have fallen in line, more are well 
beyond the preliminary discussion stage. To further this 
program, J-M a fortnight ago published ‘New Career Op- 
portunities in the Building Industry for High School Grad- 
uates Planning to Enter College.” It outlines the complete 
program, lists 15 reasons why the building industry offers 
an exceptional career opportunity for young men in the 
post-war world. 

(his program is so thoroughly sound in its conception, 
so completely broad-gauged in its thinking, that other in- 
dustries are urged to study it, then to ask their own leaders 
What can be done to insure adequate future man power for 
their fields. One of the critical weaknesses in all selling 
today is that marketing jobs are unattractive to youth seek- 
in~ careers. A tremendous amount of work, on the part of 
iniividual companies, associations, and business papers, is 
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needed to reverse this trend. Every industry needs the fresh 
point of view and the zest for doing that only intelligent, 
enthusiastic youth can bring into it. How many of the 
youngsters who will be graduated in 1946 will your indus- 
try be able to attract? Now is the time to think about it. 
Man power planning is a basic need in any post-war plan 
worthy of its name. 


Shoals Ahead for Distribution 


UPHEAVALS IN THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
brought about by war are only beginning. Victor Pelz of 
General Foods Corp., speaking at a recent luncheon of the 
American Marketing Association in New York, predicted 
the end of “distribution as usual’’ within a few months. 
The key to what will happen, he said, can be found in the 
test previously applied to production, “Is it essential?” He 
forecast the elimination of inefficient, unnecessary or mar- 
ginal establishments, the shifting of unnecessary personnel, 
the end of many more types of special services. 

One leading research organization that has been making 
a study of what’s around the corner for distribution pre- 
dicts that, within a year, between 30 and 40% of all retail 
and wholesale establishments will be out of business—not 
a pleasant picture, but one to be reckoned with realistically. 

One of the hardest-hit of retail groups is the roadside 
stand operator whose volume depends almost wholly on 
automobile traffic. Thousands are already out of business. 
Of those who are left, not all are hit equally hard, but an 
intelligent guess would place current sales at least 50% 
below the 1941 level. 

British Information Services report that retail shops in 
Britain are closing in ever-increasing numbers, and the 
turnover of a large proportion of those that remain is 
steadily declining. Some of the figures: For the year ended 
May 31, covering all retail establishments except food 
stores, department stores lost 25% of their space and 30% 
of their personnel; cooperative stores lost 5% and 15% 
in the same categories; chain stores, were 4% fewer with 
26% less staff. 


1942-43 Convention Problems 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association has been cancelled. Instead, a series 
of one-day sectional meetings is being planned. Look for 
many more cancellations of nation-wide industry and trade 
meetings, in line with Joseph Eastman’s suggestion. Mean- 
while, the need for interchange of ideas is greater than 
ever, because of the host of emergency problems besetting 
all business. What to do? You must find some substitute for 
the big all-over meeting. In SM for August 1.we reported 
a highly successful “mail order convention” sponsored by 
Graybar Electric Co. Herbert Metz, general lamp and light- 
ing sales manager for the company, reports that 37 of the 
43 men who participated returned the convention ques- 
tionnaire. Average grade: 95%. “This indicates that the 
men not only took this mail order conference seriously, 
but read the papers, and because of the correctness of their 
answers, obviously got a great deal out of them. We... 
are very enthusiastic about the results,” says Mr. Metz. 
Here's a tested idea. Why not use it? 
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FTC vs. Cigarette Advertising 


LAST WEEK THE FTC hauled off and slapped com- 
plaints of misrepresentation in advertising against two big 
tobacco houses: Philip Morris and R. J. Reynolds. The 
complaint is aimed at copy themes now widely familiar to 
the American public—for example, the claim by Philip 
Morris that its superiority is recognized by “eminent medi- 
cal authorities.” Camels were called on the green carpet 
for practically everything they've said in advertising in the 
last five years: The “Camels aid digestion” copy, the 
statement that Camel-smoking “increases the flow of di- 
gestive juices,” the “‘get-a-lift’’ campaign, and the claim 
that Camels are made of costlier and finer tobaccos. Those 
cigarette accounts involve a lot of cash, but they also in- 
volve a lot of grief. It’s tougher and tougher to find a 
theme that will please everybody. 


“We Must Sell—and SELL!” 


IN AN ADDRESS delivered before the Chautauqua In- 
stitute Assembly last week, Walter D. Fuller, chairman of 
the board of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
had some strong things to say about the need for intelli- 
gent planning today to avoid a post-war depression. He 
laid great emphasis upon the place salesmanship and sales 
management will occupy in the post-war picture. Said Mr. 
Fuller: 

“Estimates by government officials indicate that if we 
continue to operate the plants now engaged in war pro- 
duction, in peacetime production, it will require far 
greater buying power than was the case in pre-war Amer- 
ica. The estimate is that this difference involves the em- 
ployment of from six to ten million persons. 

“That means we have got to put together the demand 
for products, the tremendous plant capacity we will have 
to manufacture everything imaginable, and the skilled, 
trained manpower available, into an unfailing prescription 
for prosperity. The principal ingredient of such a pre- 
scription must be selling. We must sell and sell and sell. 
We must sell as never before because that is the way to 
keep plants busy, to expand employment and payrolls and 
to satisfy the needs of everyone for the products of our 
plants and factories. How else can it be done? No other 
power for the moving of goods has ever been the equal of 
selling and advertising. No other power can supply enough 
energy for our economic machine. Selling is the engine 
that turns the wheels of our economy. It creates desires 
for things. People who have desires are willing to work 
to fulfill them. 

“Lack of energizing work desire is the curse of any 
nation. We will never be so cursed if we will use our 
selling and advertising tools. By creating desires, adver- 
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tising and selling stimulate the purchasing power of the 
nation. We will have plenty of purchasing power when 
this war is won but it will have to be given life and 
energy. Purchasing may be in the form of money in ‘ic 
bank or in the till or in the form of savings, such as g: 
ernment bonds. But unless such purchasing power is 
leased, unless it is used by the people who have it, it 
might as well be an automobile without gasoline or tircs. 
It has no more satisfying effect than an apple left to rot 
on a tree, But if such purchasing power is turned into the 
channels of trade and commerce the benefits are im- 
measurable., Only through utilizing our accumulated pur- 
chasing power will we be able to regain our standard of 
living. In no other way will it be possible to pay the costs 
of this war and bring the federal debt down out of the 
stratosphere, without a disastrous crash. 

“We can blame lack of ingenuity in the sale and ex. 
change of goods and effort for the depression—for the 
black era of idle men, idle money and idle plants. 

“History must never be permitted to repeat itself. We 
must never again be guilty of such neglect of our selling 
way of life.” 


Gasoline for Salesmen? 


COMPANIES OPERATING IN THE EAST who cannot 
qualify under the Government's definition of an ‘essen- 
tial industry” are now restricted to Class B on gas rations, 
which allows about 500 miles of driving a month. The 
OPA limits extra gas rations only to companies selling 
and servicing productive equipment, or companies dis- 
tributing health supplies. Do not hope for a change in 
these rulings. \f your industry is classified as non-essential, 
prepare to use the telephone and the mails, limit calls to 
key contacts and make every contact count. 

Your chances for obtaining re-caps for tires will be 
increased if you can prove that your men are servicing on 
repair and maintenance jobs, are rendering technical assis- 
tance on production problems, are offering service on 
conservation. You must show, however, that the distribu- 
tion of your products is essential to the war effort, that 
there is no substitute (i. e., mail or telephone) for per- 
sonal calls. Note: The tire regulations are somewhat less 
restrictive than the rules on gasoline. 


Tablecloth Scribblings: H. J. Heinz Co. has entered 
the condensed soup field—a move that may well mean a 
permanent change for this old-established house, long 
purveyors of ready-to-eat varieties. . . . 28 companies em- 
ploying half a million recently organized a National As- 
sociation of Suggestion Systems. Such systems are growing 
every day in importance as sources for valuable ideas for 
product improvement, cutting of waste, etc. . . . The mad 
desire of girls to wear bows in their hair morning, noon 
and night has not offset the volume of business being lost 
by ribbon manufacturers as a result of the hatless craze. 
. . . P-l-e-n-t-y of sales and production huddles are going 
on over the proposed trade practice rules relating to the 
colorfastness of textile products, released Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 5 by the FTC. (If you make any product involving 
colorfastness and you do not have a copy of the proposed 
code, write the Commission. Hearings to be held August 
18. 

; * * * 


If problems of costing for orders for Uncle Sam are 
bothering you, write to Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. for booklet ‘Explanation of Principles 
for Determination of Costs under Government Contracts 
Price: ten cents. 
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New: Packaged Rooms 


for People on the Go 


Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn de- 
partment store, Army wives at 
Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y., 
and House Beautiful worked out 
this “Cross Country” furniture es- 
pecially for people who have to 
move often in these war times: 
Army families, government  offi- 
cials, munitions workers, college 
students, career girls. Drexel Fur- 


Here’s how the “Cross Coun- 
(ry Convertible” snuggles 
together for traveling. Table 
gs go into the drawers, 
with :oom for other de- 
mountable chairs, lamps, 
ete. National distribution is 
expected soon. 


niture Co., Drexel, N. C., is manu- 
facturing the convertible chest 
which, with its shipping container, 
can be magically changed into 
five pieces of furniture. A secre- 
tary-bookease, chest of drawers, 
three tables all nestle inside the 
container when orders come to 
“pack up and go.” Priced at $95. 
Unit is stained or painted. 


Small picture at top of page shows a 
regulation Army bed unadorned. At 
right it is dressed in slip covers and 
organdie pillow cover. The collapsible 
lampshade, like a metal drinking cup, 
and the luggage stand table are other 
ideas devised by Abraham & Straus to 
fit a second lieutenant’s budget and the 
6,000-lb. baggage limit of his household. 
Directly above an Army wife opens the 
chest of drawers unit of the convertible. 
It has no knobs to knock off, 


A shavetail who has moved nine times 
in the last year congratulates his wife on 
the knock-down furniture. She sits at 
the secretary-bookease. Its back and 
sides are exposed in shipping, and might 
need refinishing after a long journey. 


In March, 1941, when the Lend-Lease Act was 


signed, B. T. Babbitt, Inc., surveyed the 


problems it could expect to encounter in 
maintaining its operations if the United States 
entered the war. Policies laid down at that 
time, and forehanded action taken in view of 


them, are cushioning the frequent shocks 


being encountered today. 


A Realistie 
Management 


BY 
L. J. GUMPERT 


General Sales Manager & Director, 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
New York 


* 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc., has been in busi- 
ness for over 106 years selling cleansers 
to the great hordes of American house- 
wives. Principal products include Bab- 
bitt, Bab-O, and Lyle, all of which have 
national distribution through retail gro- 
cers and chains. 

In 1941, Babbitt spent over $1,250,000 
in advertising. Ninety per cent of this 
money was spent in radio. David Harum, 
famed radio serial story, is sponsored 
by this company over two networks, the 
Red and the Blue, five times daily, 
morning and afternoon. 

The one-and-a-quarter-million spent in 
advertising for 1941 represents a sizeable 
increase over 1931's $400,000. This in- 
crease can be explained by the growth 
in the company’s business. Babbitt’s ad- 
vertising budget is planned to keep pace 
with the increased volume of business. 

L. J. Gumpert came to the company 
some 29 years ago as a retail specialty 
salesman. He has been branch manager 
in Philadelphia and New York, and now 
heads the entire sales operation of the 
company, 


* 


AR has brought us many 
problems. But our com- 
pany has yet to be surprised 
by a sudden new war sit- 
uation. Materials, equipment, pack- 
ages, tires, the draft—each has found 
us well on the way to the solution. 

We have had our shortages, our 
substitutions, our losses. We expect 
to have more. But our management 
laid down a policy, not with Pearl 
Harbor, or even National Defense, 
but when the President signed the 
Lend-Lease Act in March, 1941. So, 
we had a ten months start, and it 
enabled the sales and other depart- 
ments to be prepared for whatever 
was to come. 

Few believed then that real short- 
ages would come. Some of us did 
admit that there might be scarcities 
in aluminum, steel, and a few basic 
materials, but felt that they would 
not affect our business. Nobody be- 
lieved that we would get into the 
war. We were just going to make 
weapons for the belligerents. It ought 
to be nice extra business! We ar- 
gued that our goods were indispensa- 
ble, even in war. The vast wastage 
of the Russian front hadn't started. 

Our company has survived several 
big wars, and our management made 
these decisions in the light of past ex- 
perience: 

1. The chances of getting into the 
war are greater than for staying out. 

2. Shortages are real, and will be 
felt in all lines, even if we go no 


L. J. Gumpert 


Platform for War ‘Times 


further than arming the belligerents. 

3. Our own problem will be to 
continue operating our plants, and do 
whatever our Government wants us to 
do besides. 

4. Shortages, rationing, higher taxes, 
probably inflation, will force us to 
think without profit motives; we must 
keep going, and look for our rewards 
when peace returns. 

If you remember the general at- 
titude toward shortages in early 1941, 
you also remember the general atti- 
tude toward the “‘seller’s market’’ that 
began to develop then. 

“All the sales department need do 
is select the best customers!” was a 
common notion. However, that was 
just the honeymoon of the seller's 
market. The problems and responsi- 
bilities soon appeared. Thanks to our 
policy, we began dealing with them 
right away—we had no honeymoon. 

Today, we all understand that, to 
keep ourselves going, we must help 
the other fellow keep his business 
going too. He may not rank as 4 
preferred customer in volume, but 
in a competitive market we were glad 
to sell to him, he was part of our mar- 
ket picture, and some day we will 
need him again; so he must be helped 
through the knothole. 

Our policy has been to allocate our 
products so that every customer will 
receive enough to make him realize 
that he -is being given considera- 
tion, and with this impartial treatment, 
we look for continued cooperation 
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New tinless container. 


from customers, big or small. At 
the start, there was the usual period 
of confusion, since some customers 
sought special treatment. Then, 
when it was realized that allocations 
were necessary, there followed the 
period of suspicion, common in all 
lines, that perhaps our allocations were 
not impartial. This has all disap- 
peared. It is possible by impartiality 
and explanation to give such an al- 
location system almost the rank of 
a government rationing plan. 

When business generally awakened 
to the reality of shortages, not only in 
metals, but in many common mate- 
rials, there was the inevitable rush to 
lay in large inventories. 

When the housewife does that, we 
call it “hoarding.” It is much the 
same in business. The housewife 
lays in a few extra packages of this 
and that. She can never lay in 
enough to make much difference in 
war, and probably hoards the wrong 
things. Business follows the same 
pattern, and soon realizes its folly. 

At no time did our management 
over-buy scarce materials such as 
chlorine, caustic soda or trisodium 
phosphate. Instead, we went to our 
regular suppliers, and convinced them 
that, if our needs were taken care of 
as they arose, in ratio to what was 
available for the industry, we would 
all be in a better position to carry 
on. The majority of our suppliers 
adopted this policy, and our industry 
has heen rewarded by having no se- 
Vere shortages. 

Packages were the next problem. 

€ were using cleanser cans with 
metai tops and bottoms, and it became 
evident that we might have to change. 

So we bought packaging machinery 
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to handle all-cardboard containers. 
At the time we did it, such equip- 
ment was easily obtained. It called 
for a large investment in equipment 
that might never be used—in fact, 
we have not used it to date. But we 
are prepared for whatever may come 
in that department. 

The next shortage that developed 
was one not foreseen by many busi- 
ness concerns, because it really takes 
experience of war to know how trans- 
portation will be affected. Our man- 
agement was early in anticipating the 
diversion of ships to war cargoes and 
new routes, and the need for de- 
pendence upon rail and truck carry- 
ing, with increased costs. So, for 
weeks before water shipments 
stopped, we were building up reserve 
stocks to supply our customers from 
every warehouse point. When all 
shipments went to wheels, we were 
not hampered by the slower deliveries 
imposed as the railroads and truckers, 
too, got busy with war traffic. At no 
time, to date, have our distributors 
been unable to get our products in 
allocated amounts. 


Prices Stabilized 


The latest major adjustment came 
in “ceiling prices,” but found us pre- 
pared in the determination made, 
more than a year previously, to drop 
the profit motive for the duration. 

Our pricing policy is not the same 
as in the last war, because then we 
got twice as much for our products, 
and a good many mistakes were made 
that actually destroyed profits, though 
the popular impression was that, with 
prices so much above normal, the 
company must be making lots of 
money. 

Our guiding motive today in pric- 
ing is to prevent increases in the 
retail prices of our nationally adver- 
tised brands, and no increases have 
been necessary to date. With the es- 
tablishment of ceiling prices, we sup- 
plied our distributors without inter- 
ruption, at margins that allow them 
their customary profit, and they in 
turn supply the consumer. Such fore- 
sight, preparing for whatever the fu- 
ture might bring, has placed us in a 
splendid position, and helped us avoid 
the mistakes of the last war. As it is 
the policy of our industry to pro- 
tect the trade against advances and 
declines, our price policy can remain 
stabilized. 

In the sales department, we had 
the problem of personnel—the num- 
ber of salesmen we would continue 
to need, and how far we would be 
affected by the draft, or the number 
we might have to place elsewhere, if 
our volume fell through shortages of 


materials, other 
‘probables.”’ 

I believe sales personnel has been 
a more critical problem than is gen- 
erally supposed, because in one type 
of business there will be a surplus of 
men, and in others a shortage. 

One way of easing the sales ad- 
justments was through advertising, 
which we have used in two entirely 
different ways. 

First, we have increased the expen- 
diture in markets where a drop in 
volume might displace salesmen. 

Second, we increased it in markets 
where we had specialty men, or “mis- 
sionary salesmen,” who were taken by 
the war services, or war work. They 
were not replaced, but advertising was 
used to move the goods on the deal- 
ers’ shelves, as a substitute for the 
special selling aid furnished by these 
missionary men. It was assumed that 
the retailer could not give as much 
personal attention to our products as 
we would like, and that a brisk, de- 
pendable consumer demand would do 
the work, and lead him to re-order 
from his jobber. This has worked 
well, and our reserve stocks, and 
careful statistics on what's available 
in every market, have done the rest. 
It was by starting early in building 
reserve stocks that we were able to 
make these changes in sales methods. 
The policy on which reserves were 
built was strategy, and when that was 
right, we had various choices in tac- 
tics, which is the art of using your 
forces in the field. 

Of course we have lost salesmen, 
but as we have always had an under- 
study for every key man, it has been 
possible to make replacements without 
interruption. 


transportation or 


Ad Appropriation Up 


Our advertising policy has not been 
changed by war, and our expenditure, 
while larger, shows only the normal 
increase that would have come without 
war, but we recognize that there is 
now a different kind of advertising 
job to be done—a twofold job. 

The first: Our advertising is not 
based on uniform coverage of pop- 
ulation, or uniform methods for all 
markets. We cover a territory accord- 
ing to its possibilities for new con- 
sumers, and in the best markets use 
radio shows, premiums and other me- 
dia and methods, to attract new trial 
users. These are often the markets 
with the keenest competition, but if 
our advertising, measured in the num- 
ber of trial users who actually send 
for premiums, and checked later to 
see how many have stayed with us, 
shows that our business is growing at 
a profit, we keep working those mar- 
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kets with increased appropriations that 
allow for growth in new households. 
Of course, the war industry markets 
have been phenomenal producers the 
past year. 

With rationing in prospect, and al- 
ready in effect in some commodities, 
it is natural that consumers are go- 
ing to think that any product not 
actively advertised, and sold, is per- 
haps in short supply—that it will be 
patriotic to use as little as possible, 
and get ready to do without. There 
is no consumer shortage in our prod- 
ucts, and we must not allow the con- 
sumer to imagine that there is. If 
real shortages came, advertising would 
be used to guide consumer opinion, 
and tell why allocations were neces- 
sary. 


Re-route Men to Save Rubber 


The second: We believe that our 
brand names must be kept in front of 
our customers, regardless of condi- 
tions, if we are going to be a factor 
in the industry after the war. We 
are already reaping the benefits of this 
policy. 

The rubber shortage was one of the 
complete surprises of this war. In 
fact, I wonder if all Americans yet 
realize its seriousness. In a country 
where mileage was almost as free as 
the air we breathe, the idea of no more 
mileage, because of the lack of rub- 
ber, was simply unimaginable, and 
this is the one war adjustment that 
Americans are inclined to oppose, and 
refuse to accept until the stark neces- 
sity is proved. 

From the beginning of the war, 
we planned to have cars only at im- 
portant centers, re-routing our sales- 
men so that the cars would be used 
only when other methods of trans- 
portation were not available. 

The situation was laid before sales- 
men as follows: 

It is imperative to conserve the 
tires you now have, and make them 
last as long as possible. 

We know you can work all of 
your wholesale and _ direct-buying 
trade by train, bus, and in some in- 
stances by phone. 

We know you cannot work all your 
retail trade except by using your car. 
So, to keep in personal contact with 
all your trade as long as possible, we 
suggest the following plan: 

1. If you are using your car within 
40 miles of your headquarters, you 
may use it to return to headquarters 
each night, and over week-ends, pro- 
vided bus or train transportation is not 
available. 

2. If you are working more than 
40 and less than 75 miles, remain 
in the territory until Friday night, re- 
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turning by train or bus—your car must 
remain in the territory. If suitable 
connections cannot be made early 
Monday morning, return Sunday 
night. 

3. If you are working more than 
75 miles, your car must stay out, but 
it is optional whether you stay out 
or return by bus or train Friday night. 
This option holds good until cost of 
transportation back and forth would 
exceed your hotel expenses if you 
stayed out. 

This means that salesmen have had 
to work their territories in sections, 
and much more systematically than 
they had ever done. They had to 
consider every customer, large or 
small, wholesale and retail, and allot 
him time, reach him by phone if he 
was not seen on a personal call, to 
sandwich in retail calls by street car, 


bus or walking between wholcsale 
calls that justified tires. 

Tire problems are stimulating sales. 
men to intensive methods, and ‘ong 
after the war is over, the effect will 
be evident in better selling methods, 

The sales department is also learn- 
ing many things. It must be cons‘ant- 
ly planning for the near future, which 
may bring restrictions, and for the 
improved distant future. It knows a 
great deal more about factory pro- 
duction today, because it has had to 
cooperate in meeting production short- 
ages and changes. Even closer con- 
tacts and cooperation will be neces. 
sary for the future. 

War has brought us as many prob- 
lems as anybody, but if hoarding is 
avoided, (and panic) we will continue 
keeping the public supplied, as it ex- 
pects us to do. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Free Vimms 


Lever Brothers early next month 
will start offering a regular size pack- 
age of Vimms, vitamin-mineral tab- 
let, with each $1.69 package. 

Large space, in four colors as well 
as b. & w., will describe the offer in 
six magazines, Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements; spot announcements on hun- 
dreds of radio stations, car cards in 
30,000 trains, buses, trolleys and sub- 
way cars, drug trade publication ads, 
displays and newspaper mats for deal- 
ers are additional. 

According to BBDO, N. Y. agency 
in charge, this is the first time that 
a vitamin advertiser has afforded drug- 
gists nationally a chance to give cus- 
tomers a “‘get-acquainted,” free trial 
offer with a money-back guarantee. 


Attic Insulation 


Probable scarcity of fuel oil next 
Winter lends especial timeliness to a 
new campaign by Wood Conversion 
Co., St. Paul, for Balsam-Wool attic 
insulation. Couponed ads in four 
home magazines bring inquiries from 
consumers, which are passed on to co- 
operating dealers. New direct mail 
and displays of several types have been 
developed to sell attic insulation and 
attic rooms, cedar closets, picket fences 
and other non-critical items. 

Says a company official, ‘People 
have money to spend and are par- 
ticularly interested in spending it on 
a long range program which improves 
and maintains their homes.” 

Agency in charge: Buchen Co., 
Chicago. 


Coca-Cola Resumes 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of N. Y. has 
resumed advertising in Conn., N. J. 
and N. Y. Fourteen papers will carry 
copy, some for the rest of the year. 
Outdoor posters began in this area a 
month ago. 

“That extra something,” initial ads 
point out, ‘you can spot it every time. 
Skilled workers have ‘know-how.’ So 
have the makers of Coca-Cola. Almost 
anybody can make a soft drink, but 
nobody else can make Coca-Cola . . . 
Wartime limits the supply ... When 
you cannot get it, remember: Coca- 
Cola, being first choice, is the first to 
go. Ask for it each time.” 

Others among the company’s 1,000 
bottlers scattered over the country are 
also resuming advertising locally. 
D'Arcy agency, St. Louis, is in charge. 
The regular national program by the 
parent company continues. 


Farsighted Farnsworth 


Farnsworth Radio & Television Co. 
is not forgetting that the war will be 
over some day. To keep burnished 
the fame of its products, the company 
is using space in six weeklies and one 
monthly. 

Color pages every other month (il- 
lustrated by leading artists) presents 
the story of the Capehart and Cape- 
hart-Panamuse phonograph-radios, and 
bleed b. & w. pages in the alternate. 
months describe the war activities and 
position in the television field of the 
Farnsworth division. Thus the com- 
pany hopes to build a backlog of eager, 
unsatisfied customers who will come 
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clamoring when whistles blow for 
peace. 

N. W. Ayer, N. Y. office, is the 
agency. 


Squibb in S. A. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, N. Y., as an 
evidence of faith in Latin America, has 
doubled its advertising appropriation 
for South America and the Carribbean 
area for the fiscal year. 

The increased budget calls for a 
campaign on Squibb dental cream as 
well as a substantial institutional cam- 
paign in which the famous “‘priceless 
ingredient” will be played up. Maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio are sched- 
uled. 

Dorland International, N. Y. is 
agency for Squibb’s foreign promotion. 


No Pineapple? 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. is, through 
grocery publications, explaining the 
exact position of the 1942 pineapple 
crop. The education is necessary be- 
Cause many grocers are telling their 
customers, “We can’t—or won't be 
abl. to—get any more pineapple or 
pineapple juice.” 

Ads point out, “If the Pacific situ- 
ation does not change materially . . . 
movement of the 1942 pack to the 
mainland will not be a great prob- 
lem. . . . The Government will take 
about one out of three cans of Ha- 
Wallan pineapple . . . one cut of every 
five cans of pineapple juice. . . . This, 
Meaee- 
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Kitchen and bathroom 
units for low cost 
homes of war workers 
are built in one piece 
by Whiting- Mead Co., 
Los Angeles. Hoyt Mar- 
tin invented and _pat- 
ented them. Pictured is 
a kitchen all-in-one just 
as it is hauled to the 
home site by truck. 
Three-fourths of all 
metal wiring, piping 
and fixtures in a home 
are in two such units. 
Kitchen contains dou- 
ble sink, gas heater, 
cupboards, ironing 
board, connections for 
gas range, water, sewer- 
age and electricity. 
Bathroom has tub or 
shower, toilet, wash- 
basin, medicine  cabi- 
net. Cost of both units 
is $400. 


plus the influence of an early season 
drought . and the fact that the 
company is operating in what might 
be considered a war zone, under mar- 
tial law, means that the amount avail- 
able . . . will be materially reduced.” 
But the company “will make every at- 
tempt to secure a just and equitable 
distribution of all Dole pineapple and 
Dole pineapple juice available to the 
mainland.” 

Hawaiian is the only national ad- 
vertiser that produces only pineapple. 
Calpak, Libby, etc. have pineapple as 
one of many products. Its regular 
consumer ads continue, through N. W. 
Ayer agency. 


Letters from the Boys 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
Stamford, reproduces in the Stamford 
Advocate a letter from a former em- 
ploye now in the Army. The letter 
thanks the personnel manager for ciga- 
rettes and the annual report and adds: 

“It is a pleasure to know that the 
firm .. . is backing us, the armed 
forces, to the limit. . . . All we ask of 
the people back home is that they con- 
tinue to produce an uninterrupted flow 
of materials. . . . We know how to 
use these weapons of war and are 
anxious to put our knowledge to use.” 

Copy describes how P-B is now 
90% converted to war production 
(10% post office equipment), how 
employes are buying War Bonds, 
saving rubber; how it is planning for 
post-war jobs and devices. 


“We contemplate running a once-a- 
month series of similar messages, based 
on letters from P-B soldiers and sail- 
ors, with each ad hitting hard. on: 
some one war effort—such as War 
Bonds, anti-loose talk, salvage, etc,””— 
explains Frederick Bowes, Jr., ad and 
publicity manager. “There is a wealth 
of good soldier-sailor mail coming in 
each week, as there must be in most 
war converted plants these days.” 

Perhaps there's a tip here for other 
companies. Without giving away any 
military secrets, the boys in uniform 
are writing some inspiring letters. 
Heart- and action-stirring advertise- 
ments could be written around them. 


Grandma’s Molasses 


American Molasses Co., N. Y., next 
month begins one of the largest con- 
sumer drives in many years for Grand- 
ma’s “‘old fashioned unsulphured mo- 
lasses.” Magazines and newspapers 
in selected markets are on the list. 

Sugar rationing has boosted sales of 
molasses and housewives who never 
before gave a thought to the gooey 
sweet are now experimenting with it 
earnestly. Consequently each ad for 
Grandma’s molasses features a simple 
“sugar saver” recipe using the mo- 
lasses that is ‘“‘concentrated juice of 
ripe sugar cane, rich in Nature’s iron” 
and has ‘“‘natural flavor and no sul- 
phur dioxide.” A _ recipe book is 
offered in the ads. 

Charles W. Hoyt agency, N. Y., 
handles the account. 


Ill Wind? 


You can’t tell coal companies that 
the fuel oil shortage is an unmitigated 
evil. It looks like money from heaven 
to them, and they are hastening to hold 
out receptive palms and tooting the 
horn of publicity. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co., N. Y., has already started 
its annual drive for Blue Coal, several 
weeks earlier than usual. It runs for 
12 weeks, instead of the customary 
nine, in an enlarged list of 350 news- 
papers in northeastern and Great Lakes 
states. ““The Shadow,’ Mutual net- 
work program will be resumed. Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, N. Y., is the agency. 

Coleman & Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a 32-week campaign in 32 
newspapers for Black Stork anthracite. 
Breaking September 15 in some 25 
cities of N. Y., N. J. and New Eng- 
land, part of the series will point out 
specific ways in which coal can be 
conserved by better operation of home 
furnaces. Direct mail is also on the 
program. Franklin Industrial Service, 
N. Y., is the agency handling the 


Coleman account. 
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Ray W. Hawksley, in charge of the WPB, 
War Clinic, San Francisco, displays some of 
the wares made from substitutes for critical 
materials, He holds a model of a truss 
with wood connectors, instead of steel. On 
the table are a redwood gutter, a plastic. 
trimmed lock, insulation materials of s rap 
wood and concrete. On the floor are « fly 
screen of plastic, a model of a window with 
wooden pulleys, a cast concrete bathtub 
faced with tile. 


San Francisco Clinic Helps Small 
Business Win Battle for Survival 


Under the auspices of the War Production Board, California busi- 


ness men are operating a permanent exhibit and information 


clearing house that is showing scores of companies how to swim 


instead of sink when faced with the problem of materials starvation. 


BY ELSA 


(This is the second of three articles 
reporting California’s methods of fitting 
litthe businesses into the war production 
scheme. It details the operations of the 
permanent business war clinics mention- 
ed in the first. For a full understanding 
of this article, readers should refer to the 
first, in August 1 SM, which dealt pri- 
marily with the San Francisco War In- 
dustries Committee. A _ third will re- 
port on the defense pool plan developed 
by the San Jose Business Clinic.—The 
Editors.) 


66 NY small businessman 
who wants to work hard 
enough can hew his way 
out of the difficulties he is 

in today.” 

This statement is made by a man 
with long experience in Pacific Coast 
industry, who is now head of San 
Francisco's enterprising WPB ‘War 


ee &. 
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Clinic,” formed to help Northern 
California business help itself. 

Ray W. Hawksley who makes the 
statement was an engineer with Co- 
lumbia Steel Co. He was loaned last 
year to the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce War Industries Department 
to help set up the War Industries 
Committee described in the first arti- 
cle of this series, and played a major 
part in that enterprise. When the 
permanent war clinics, growing out of 
the nationwide series of three-day sub- 
contracting exhibits, were established, 
Mr. Hawksley was given charge of the 
San Francisco exhibit; and he pro- 
ceeded to make it as alive and active 
as the resources of the territory would 
allow. With its constantly changing 
display of items required to be made 


for six divisions of the armed forces 
and for their prime contractors, it is 
regarded as one of the most useful of 
the 14* war clinics in the nation. 

This clinic does not stop at a mere 
static display of parts required by gov- 
ernment procurement agencies and 
prime contractors, but engages in ac- 
tive re-educational work, technical as- 
sistance, and, in fact, the dissemina- 
tion of any information which may 
help to put the troubled businessman 
on the road to re-adjustment if he is 
suffering from the dislocations owing 
to war and the consequent changing 
economy. 

This WPB unit has the distinction 
of being the first to set up (as a clinic 
within a clinic) a “Substitution Clin- 
ic’” whose graphic displays suggest to 
manufacturers threatened with ‘‘prior- 
ity starvation” how they may substi- 
tute plentiful materials for scarce of 
strategic ones and so continue to make 
civilian commodities as well as those 


* The other thirteen are located in the fol- 
lowing cities but not all are active: Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Memphis, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louts, 
Los Angeles. 
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necded by the War Department. Al- 
ready businessmen have begun to ben- 
efit from this assistance. 

“We cannot hand anything to any- 
one on a silver platter,” says Mr. 
Hawksley, ‘but those willing to work 
hard and display initiative back up our 
statement that the small businessman 
who is willing to put something into 
his effort to survive, will survive.” 


“Too Little. Too Late” 


One of the most critical problems 
encountered in helping small business 
to continue, according to those most 
experienced in assisting this survival, 
is the lack of initiative among the 
business men in question. In the 
words of Raymond Reeves, business 
consultant with the San Francisco Re- 
gional Office of the Department of 
Commerce, writing in “Daily Com- 
mercial News Business Manual” for 
1942, “there are repeated instances in 
this territory of small firms who have 
registered a list of their equipment 
with some government agency, and 
then proceeded to wait for an order to 
fall into their laps. These are the men 
who thoroughly believe in initiative 
and continual effort to get business in 
normal times—but who don’t under- 
stand the urgency with which those 
same qualities are needed in dealing 
with government.” 

The prime aim of San Francisco's 
war clinic is to point out some ways 
whereby little business, by utilizing 
the energy and initiative to save itself, 
may help to save the country, 90% 
of whose factories have less than 100 
workers. The clinic can point to in- 
stances of success in this: The small- 
town body and fender repair man 
faced with extinction, who found a 
brass casting he could manufacture 
and is now more than holding his 
own; the tile contractor ready to fold 
up, who found a way to substitute his 
product for some on the priorities list, 
and eventually won a six-figure de- 
fense housing contract; the ailing elec- 
trotype firm which converted opera- 
tions to moulding lead battery termin- 
als and intercell connectors—a few 
of many successful business adapta- 
tions resulting in survival. 

In operation since February 2, 1942, 
the San Francisco war clinic occupies 
12.000 square feet of floorspace on 
the ground floor of the Whitcomb 
Hotel. On panels with complete de- 
scriptive text are shown some 1,700 
items which enterprising sub-contrac- 
tors may manufacture for government 
procurement agencies or prime con- 
tractors. Where the articles are too 
large to be displayed on the panels, 
they are displayed in a manner most 
suitable to the item, so that they may 
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be thoroughly inspected by anyone 
who thinks he may have the equip- 
ment, the experience and the person- 
nel to turn out a given item. The 
items on display are constantly 
changing or being added to, and range 
all the way from machinery parts to 
articles of clothing for the armed 
forces. 

If the potential sub-contractor ob- 
serves something he believes he can 
make, he may then discuss the matter 
with Mr. Hawksley or a member of 
his staff and every assistance 1s given 
him in the shape of basic information. 
If he needs financial assistance, and 
is eligible to receive an RFC loan, he 
is told how # get one, or advised in 
obtaining other forms of financial 
help. He is told how to go about ob- 
taining the sub-contract he feels he 
can handle and assisted with whatever 
information or aid is pertinent to the 
situation. 


Helps 75% Get Contracts 


In the five months since its incep- 
tion, 9,131 business men have visited 
the war clinic. No record can be kept 
of ali who receive suggestions or help, 
but, Mr. Hawksley ‘says, “I believe 
that of those who come back for a 
second visit and show a genuine de- 
sire to help themselves, 75% get 
contracts.” In small amounts, as of 
June 28, the war clinic has been in- 
strumental in placing $1,589,179 
worth of sub-contracts. The items cov- 
ered range all the way from brass 
bells and lead battery terminals, to 
machining of brass drain valves, 
from garbage cans to sounding leads, 
food carrier pans, and leather machine 
gun scabbards, from mattress covers 
to small wooden boats. 

The clinic’s ‘“‘success stories’ illus- 
trate vividly the remark of business 
consultant Raymond Reeves, quoted 
earlier, that talk of “saving” little 
business “has probably caused many 
men in this area to look for ways to 
‘continue’ when they should be look- 
ing for ways to ‘convert.’’’ Imagin- 
ation and adaptability are proving to 
be prime survival qualities when add- 
ed to initiative and willingness to 
work, 

“Take the case of Bill Leake,” says 
Mr. Hawksley. ‘‘He was a body and 
fender repairman in Grass Valley. His 
business was shot by the conditions 
growing out of war. He came to the 
clinic and, like thousands of others, 
asked: “What can I do to save mv 
business and get into the war effort?’ 

“I invited him to take a trip 
through the clinic and study the sub- 
contracting displays and see if there 
was anything he thought he could 
make. Presently he came back to me 


and said, yes, there was an item he 
could make. It turned out to be a 
simple brass casting for a drain flange. 
We put him in touch with the prime 
contractor who needed the part and 
Leake got a small trial order. 

“I want to emphasize that this 
man’s problem was far from simple. 
He had no financing. He was not 
familiar with defense order procedure 
He was situated in a small town dis- 
tant from centers of war work. But 
he had the persistence and courage to 
tackle these difficulties, to learn what 
was needed, and see the thing 
through. He made the quantities 
ordered on the original small order 
and got a repeat order, not only 
from the original firm but from other 
prime contractors. He is now operat: 
ing a busy shop with a number of 
employes and there is little doubt that 
such a man will stay in business— 
illustrating that the small businessmar 
can make his way through today’s dif- 
ficulties if he is willing to try hard 
enough.” 

An electrotyping firm converted its 
operations to moulding lead battery 
terminals and intercell connectors and 
lugs for a battery manufacturer who 
was filling Navy contracts on batteries. 
This electrotyper made the moulds 
that were necessary in his shop, using 
his original work crew, furnaces and 
melting equipment—although, of 
course, he was not able to utilize his 
presses. He is doing a smaller busi- 
ness, but he is able to keep going and 
retain his working personnel. 


From Carpets to Gun Barrels 


There have been many other transi- 
tions: From the making of footballs 
to rubber gas masks; from fine lin- 
gerie to mosquito netting for use by 
the Army in jungle and swamp fight- 
ing; from carpets to gun barrels and 
army cots; from machine belts to 
crane parts. Not all of these latter 
conversions came out of this war clin- 
ic, but all are examples of how Pacific 
Coast business is adapting to new con- 
ditions in order to survive. 

The story of substitution is, in some 
ways, even more dramatic. 

“About two months ago,” says Mr. 
Hawksley, “I saw that a problem was 
arising on critical materials, that the 
Government was shutting off from 
civilian channels, jute, tin, copper, 
rubber, hemp and other materials. It 
seemed inevitable that many manu- 
facturers who had been making purely 
civilian articles (for instance, soft 
drink dispensers, beauty equipment 
and metal items for civilian use) 
would be faced with a serious prob- 
lem. We started collecting informa- 
tion on, and samples of, available sub- 
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“Used to be a salesman—never touches his mail!” 
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stitute materials. From these we set 
up what we call a substitution clinic 
within our war clinic. Our idea was 
that the business man whose supply of 
critical materials was cut off has three 
alternatives: 1. Find war work; 2. 
Fold up; 3. Manufacture civilian 
items from substitute materials not 
required by the war effort and which 
are plentiful. 

“What we anticipated, happened. 
On May 5 the WPB issued General 
Conservation Order M126 which lists 
400 items for civilian use that can- 
not be made from steel. Wherever 
we could get a hearing we started 
preaching substitution and the search 
for substitute materials.” 

Mr. Hawksley appeared before 
luncheon clubs of business men with 
his message on this subject; talked 
over the radio and before WPB re- 
gional meetings throughout Northern 
California, he is now conducting a 
training course of ten lectures at Stan- 
ford University on ‘‘Substitutes for 
Critical and Strategic Construction 
Materials.”’ It is given by the Univer- 
sity as “part of the Engineering, Sci- 
ence and Management Defense Train- 
ing Program sponsored and financed 
by the U. S. Ofhce of Education” and 
has an enrollment of 60, mostly de- 
signers and engineers and Army and 
Navy personnel. 

“Although substitution has _ tre- 
mendous scope and possibilities,’’ Ray 
Hawksley states, ‘no one had co-or- 
dinated the available information and 
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interested businessmen had nowhere 
to go for these data.’ The substitu- 
tion clinic at the Whitcomb Hotel, 
San Francisco, set up within the WPB 
war clinic, is the first of its kind in 
the country and in a very short time 
grew from 20 to 80 square feet of dis- 
play space. It has already supplied 
the impetus to a number of business- 
men to start production from substi- 
tute materials. 

The substitution clinic shows ac- 
tual articles, formerly made from 
critical materials, now fabricated from 
substitutes. The exhibit starts with 
a display of ‘Some Products that Can’t 
be Made Now” and includes: Metal 
kits, kits of wood reinforced and 
trimmed with metal, enameled metal 
articles, metal pails, filing cabinets, 
gutters, letterboxes, kitchen utensils. 

A second display shows “These 
Materials Almost Unobtainable for 
Civilian Use’’ and gives samples of 
rubber, copper, steel, jute, tin, alum- 
inum, Kapok, zinc, tung oil. 

A third shows “These Materials 
Available in Almost Unlimited Quan- 
tities’: Wood, concrete, sawdust, pe- 
troleum, asphalt, vegetable oils, red- 
wood fibre, flax tow, yucca fibre. 

Another display lists commonly 
used critical materials and_ possible 
substitutes for given articles; carries 
an invitation to business men to “‘dis- 
cuss practical ideas for substitution,” 
to talk the subject over with the Ex- 
hibit Manager and be put in touch 
with “people who will place orders 


for products you can make which do 
not use war materials.” The remain- 
der of the exhibit space is devoted to 
the showing of actual articles made 
from substitute materials: a concrete 
bathtub faced with tile; windows with 
wooden pulleys; wood weather sirip- 
ping; screens of plastic threads; gut- 
ters made of redwood; asbestos sheet 
to take the place of galvanized iron 
sheets in hot air ducts. 

“The most practical substitute for 
many metals is wood,’’ reports Mr. 
Hawksley, ‘‘wood and wood products 
such as pressed board. Others are cer- 


amics and cement for steel; enamels ° 


for tin; redwood bark fibre for wool: 
yucca for sisal; ixtle for hemp and 
sisal; flax for jute.” 


Exhibit Gets Results 


One of the most interesting in- 
stances of substitution concerns a San 
Francisco tile contractor who was 
ready to give up. He conceived the 
idea of a cast concrete bathtub faced 
inside and out with tile. The tub, 
christened the Victory Bathtub, (see 
illustration) is very modern in appear- 
ance and can be produced in white or 
colors. It was placed on exhibit at 
the substitution clinic, and through 
the clinic, the contractor was placed 
in touch with a defense housing prime 
contractor who gave him enough busi- 
ness to keep him busy for some time. 
Orders to date total $100,000. 

The Humboldt Bay Woolen Mills 
has started to use redwood bark fibre 
as an extender for wool in the man- 
ufacture of inexpensive blankets. 

Mr. Hawksley has on file in his 
office requests from large wholesale 
outlets eager to sell articles made from 
substitute materials. Orders are wait- 
ing, he says, for alert California man- 
ufacturers who will produce items 
such as buckets, pails, chick brooders, 
garbage cans, and a long list of civil- 
ian commodities which can be manu- 
factured from materials not needed in 
war production work. 

Another government help will soon 
be available to small business, Mr. 
Hawksley says, from the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. recently formed by the 
Senate War Plants Corporation Act, 
and approved June 11. This Act sets 
up a corporation within the War Pro- 
duction Board with the power to serve 
as a prime contractor to other govern- 
ment agencies and then turn round 
and farm out the contracts to small 
business. It provides for financing, 
for an allowance for higher costs by 
smaller operators. It has a capitaliza- 
tion of $150,000,000 and its life is 
limited to July 1, 1945, unless Con- 
gress extends it beyond that time. 
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Follow These Simple Rules If You 


Want to Get Government Business 


Uncle Sam’s purchasing system is both centralized and decen- 


tralized. A tremendous volume of business originates outside of 


Washington. 


Have you explored the possibilities of selling to 


Quartermasters and Post Exchanges? They buy nearly everything 


that a city of civilian men needs. 


BY ANDREW R. BOONE 


HE Army and Navy require 

huge quantities of goods, most 

of them going into the war 

effort. Do you know where to 
sell, upon how many items to bid, 
how the Government buys? Require- 
ments change as the war progresses, 
but for the moment the following 
eight hints will give you the latest 
general rules leading toward govern- 
ment business: 

1. A manufacturer or wholesaler 
should pick out a few items that he 
definitely knows he can produce in- 
stead of trying to bid on every item 
asked for, and which he is not positive 
he can manufacture. 

2. He should write various branch- 
es of the Government asking that his 
name be placed on the mailing list to 
receive invitations for bids on the 
items his company is interested in. 
If no immediate answer is received, 
he should write again. 


Answer Promptly, In Detail 


3. When a manufacturer or whole- 
saler receives a bid from the Govern- 
ment, he should submit a bid regard- 
less of the fact that his bid may be 
too high. If he is not able to pro- 
duce the article, he should write to 
the branch issuing the bid, stating 


the reason he is unable to make the 


item, and again listing the items that 
he can manufacture. The Government 
will automatically remove his name 
from the mailing list if he does not 
reply. 

i. All manufacturers or wholesalers 
who are interested in government 
business should include the following 
information when writing to the pur- 
chasing offices: Specify the item or 
items interested in, and the quantities 
in which they could be produced; give 
a short history of the firm; list the 
number of employes; state financial 
reliability; list machinery, equipment 
and floor space. 

5. Study summaries or abstracts of 
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calls for bids, which appear in various 
publications, to find items they can 
make. 

6. Investigate post and camp pur- 
chasing offices. A surprising amount 
of business is available through this 
source. 

7. Consult their nearest War Pro- 
duction Board office. 

8. Securing a contract is a selling 
job. Those wanting government 
business should go at it just as they 
would any other selling job—with a 
full set of reasons why their plant is 
best qualified to handle the sub-con- 
tract. 

The foregoing ideas result from 
comprehensive studies made by the 
Domestic Trade Department of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Harold W. Wright, department man- 
ager, through the department’s trade 
commissioners, has made a long and 
thoroughgoing study of governmental 
methods. 

As for selling to the Army, Mr. 
Wright points out that the purchasing 
system is both decentralized and cen- 
tralized. Its various units are scattered 
over the nation. Prospective bidders 
should contact field offices rather than 
head offices of the War Department. 

“The War Production Board has 
issued a new directive which broadens 
the procurement policies from invita- 
tions for bids to direct placement of 
war contracts,” Mr. Wright says. 
“This directive has the following pro- 
visions: 

“1. Effective at once, all military supply 
contracts are to be placed by negotiation 
instead of competitive bidding, unless the 
Director of Purchases of the WPB specifi- 
cally authorizes the use of competitive bids. 

“2. This provision is expected to result 
in speedier procurement and in broader 
use of the nation’s production capacity. 

“3. In placing all future contracts, pri- 
mary emphasis is to be put upon speed of 
delivery. This provision is designed to 
shift the emphasis away from price and 
place it upon speed. 

“4. Contracts for standard and semi- 
standard articles relatively simple to make 
shall be placed with small concerns, so 


that the facilities of the larger, more fully 
equipped firms may remain available for 
production of more difficult and compli- 
cated items. These contracts are to be 
placed with concerns which need the small- 
est quantities of new machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“However, some branches of the 
Government have not completed 
their change-over as yet and are still 
following the procedure of purchasing 
by advertising for bids. Purchasing 
officers prepare circular proposals and 
invitations to bid. These papers list 
the items to be purchased, list the ap- 
plicable specifications, state delivery 
points and dates. Bid bonds are fre- 
quently required for the bids. 

‘Purchasing officers of the War De- 
partment may purchase up to the 
amount of $500 or less in the open 
market. Purchases in excess of this 
amount may be made without formal 
advertising when authorized by the 
chief of the respective branches of 
the Service. Informal quotations are 
requested, the purchase order is is- 
sued, and prices and discounts, qual- 
ity, and delivery are considered. Pur- 
chases of this sort are made, in gen- 
eral, at posts and stations to meet 
maintenance requirements when local 
procurement by purchase offers advan- 
tages over procurement by requisi- 
tion on military supply depots. 


Various Types of Contracts 


“Whenever it is mecessary in the 
public interest to commence work 
without delay, and time is not avail- 
able to formulate designs and plans to 
the extent required for lump sum pro- 
posal, the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee type of 
contract is used. It proves a form of 
agreement under which work can be 
commenced at once, and the succes- 
sive steps of construction can pro- 
ceed as the designs are developed and 
reduced to working plans. This type 
of contract may be used for supplies, 
architectural, engineering, constructing 
or operating services as well as for a 
combination of these services in one 
contract. On the larger projects a 
new type of contract, the architect-en- 
gineer-management form, may be used 
in which the bid will be broken down 
into several parts and subcontracting 
to specialized firms permitted subject 
to the approval of the district engi- 
neer, This will bring into the con- 
struction picture thousands of small 
contractors. 

“Most army purchases are made 
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through depots and arsenals. These 
specialize to a great extent in the ar- 
ticles purchased. Those concerns 
capable of manufacturing any item of 
military requirements should write 
direct to the agency responsible for the 
purchase of that item. This letter 
should request that the name of the 
company be placed on the mailing list 
of the purchasing agency to receive 
invitations to bid when purchases are 
made of those specific items which 
the facility is in a position to supply.” 

Army camps purchase many items 
in various quantities directly. Sales 
managers have been confused in the 
past over the amounts and types of 
purchases made by various officers and 
sections of army posts and camps. 
What do they buy, and how can you 
do business there? 

“The Quartermaster Officer is by 
no means the only purchasing officer 
at an army camp or post,’” Mr. Wright 
comments, “‘and many salesmen have 
been making the mistake of not call- 
ing on officers other than the Quar- 
termaster when they visit a camp. 

“Most of the officers are allowed to 
make ‘emergency’ purchases for their 
camps in amounts up to $500. How- 
ever, more leeway in local purchasing 
is being granted. These purchases 
can be made from firms not on the 
Quartermaster Corps or post exchange 
approved lists if the price and quality 
of the item is considered satisfactory 
to the purchasing officer. However, 
in most cases the amount of the order 
will be less than $500. The big busi- 


ness will go to firms on the approved 
lists. 


Identification Card Needed 


“You will be stonved at the gate by 
a sentry and asked to identify your- 
self, state your business, and the name 
of the officer you want to see. It is 
best to make an appointment in ad- 
vance. If you do not have an appoint- 
ment, the sentry will call the officer 
and ask whether he can see you. You 
will then be given a pass which must 
be signed by the officer you call upon 
and surrendered at the gate when you 
leave. It is a good idea to have papers 
of identification available such as your 
social security card, birth certificate, 
driver's license, etc. 

“There are two preferred ways to 
cultivate army camp business,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wright. ‘The first is to 
assign the camp to the salesman cov- 
ering that territory. The other method 
is to hire a specialty salesman to call 
on the camps exclusively and develop 
this type of business. Many firms have 
hired retired army officers for this 
work. 
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“Have plenty of catalogs and price 
lists available to leave with the officers 
you call on. Most of them develop 
catalog libraries for use in emergency 
purchases. 

“The buying hours at the various 
camps differ. You should try to avoid 
making calls on Wednesday after- 
noons as this is the exercise and rec- 
reation period at most army establish- 
ments. Some interview salesmen only 
during the morning hours. Most ex- 
change offices open at 9:30 a.m. and 
close at 5:00 p.m., with doors shut to 
visitors between 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 


p-m, 


Army Surveys Plants 


“Companies doing business with 
army post exchanges will be inter- 
ested to know that the Purchasing 
Section of the Army Exchange Serv- 
ice is now negotiating price agree- 
ments with firms selling merchandise 
to the post exchange. These agree- 
ments are being negotiated in the East 
at 111 Eighth Ave., New York City, 
and in the West at 26 O'Farrell St., 
San Francisco. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
Procurement Planning District offices 
are engaged in making and keeping 
up to date the industrial inventory of 
facilities which are suitable for the 
production of material required by the 
Army. Individual plants are sur- 
veyed, production studies are made, 
and plants are allocated for particu- 
lar production. The information ob- 
tained in the various districts is made 
available to the procurement officers, 
and the interest of each service in a 
particular plant is recorded in a cen- 
tral file in the War Department. 

Manufacturers who feel equipped to 
handle prime contracts should com- 
municate with the nearest Procurement 
Planning District office of a branch or 
service which procures the types of 
materia] they are equipped to make. 
After discussion and investigation the 
suitability and the best application of 
the equipment of a plant will be deter- 
mined. Manufacturers should be pre- 
pared to discuss their plants and pro- 
ductive capacity in specific terms. It 
is a matter, therefore, to be handled 
by the engineering and production 
staffs rather than by the sales force. 

When it comes to selling the Navy, 
remember this branch in general ad- 
heres to a centralized purchasing sys- 
tem. The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the central purchasing 
office. This Bureau corresponds to 
the Army Quartermaster Corps, pur- 
chasing all supplies common to the 
other six bureaus, such as non-perish- 


able foods, office supplies, clothing, 
machinery for use aboard ship and 
ashore, hardware, trucks, diving ap- 
paratus, etc. 


These bureaus and their functions 
are: 


Bureau of Aeronautics, chiefly concerned 
with the purchases and development of 
planes and parts, and equipment for these, 
including equipment for their manufacture. 

Bureau of Medicipe and Surgery, which 
purchases medicines, bandages, hospital 
equipment, etc. 

Bureau of Navigation, which purchases 
special, technical equipment. 

Bureau of Ships, whose principal func- 
tion 1s the construction, maintenance and 
repair of ships of all classes, including 
parts and equipment for their construction. 

Bureau of Ordnance, which buys am- 
munition, arms, gun forgings and all ma- 
terials and equipment allied to same. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, which is 
the construction division, handling the en- 
gineering and building of all shore facili- 
ties, such as training bases, warehouses, 
dry docks, piers, wharves, etc. 


As the result of the issuance of Di- 
rective No. 2 by Donald M. Nelson, 
the Navy purchasing system will be 
completely changed. Hereafter, the 
Navy will not issue schedules for bids 
as has been the custom, but will issue 
tenders of negotiation. 


Quick Contract-Placement 


Procurement in accordance with the 
foregoing directive will follow a pro- 
cedure which will permit quick place- 
ment of contracts through the selec- 
tion of a method best fitted to the 
items being procured, as follows: 


a. Direct negotiation with selected man- 
ufacturer. 

b. When standard or other items which 
involve relatively simple production prob- 
lems are required, and time permits 
the securing of informal written quotations 
from capable potential suppliers, purchas- 
ing may be by the use of “Notice of a 
Navy War Requirement” procedure in ob- 
taining tenders of negotiation, subject to 
the one exception: Whenever the responses 
to “Notice of a Navy War Requirement’ 
or any other information available to the 
procurement officer, indicate that more 
than one firm (other than those that are 
reserved for the more difficult war produc- 
tion problems) is fully qualified to supply 
the materials specified in the time reauired 
without plant expansion, the lowest price 
offered for the items delivered where re- 
quired shall be the governing consideration 
in the selection of the contractor. 

c. Securing of telephone or telegraphic 
quotation—the former to be confirmed im- 
mediately. 


However, some branches of the 
Government have not completed their 
change-over as yet, and are still fol- 
lowing the procedure of purchasing by 
advertising for bids. Purchasing of- 
ficers prepare circular proposals and 
invitation to bid. Any one who wants 
to sell to the Navy should address the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Ai 


we know were in a war! 


There’s plenty of war consciousness in Cleveland. 
It has been sowed, nourished, cultivated in many 
ways. And a radio show called Cleveland At War 
has helped bring it into full bloom. 


Produced by WGAR and aired every Sunday 
afternoon, this program presents a close-up of the 
local war scene at a time when nearly all can listen. 
During the week, Director Sidney Andorn and 
his mobile recording crew cover the town, trans- 
cribing the stories of things our people are doing 
to help win the victory. It may be a thrilling tale 
by a local boy who served on the Lexington, or an 
interview with our first ‘““waac’’, or the pres- 
entation of an Army-Navy Award to some local 
plant. Together with commentary and music, 
the actual voices of Clevelanders in the news are 
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BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


molded into a 30-minute program to keep Cleve- 
landers posted and pepped on the war effort. 


Home folks have worked harder since hearing 
the local machinist who lost a son at Wake. They 
have bought more bonds since tuning in the 
neighborhood kid who went from beating tracks 
across their lawns to beating down Japs over 
Midway. They have been more generous with 
U.S.O. and Red Cross since lending ear to a 
simple but sincere radio program, one that truly 
voices Cleveland’s determination . 


yo? 


were in awar: 


. “we know 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc, 
National Representative 
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Thar she blows. . 
Kleenex. It wouldn’t be August 15th 
without some mention of the ragweed- 
season, which officially (and uncan- 


. fight into her 


nily) opens today. They say we can 

expect tumbleweed, too, this year. Ah) 

the pity of it! : 
cs * 

R. T. French Co., the bird-seed 
people, sloganize with: “Canaries— 
the only pets that sing.” Could you 
tell us about the only singers that 


pet? 
* OK ok 


In the Reader's Digest, Robert Lit- 
tell said: ‘Cigarette advertising copy- 
writers would have little to write 
about if they didn’t use pin-point dif- 
ferences. That is why they have be- 
come so expert at training a negligible 
little flea of a fact to hop all over the 
U. S. and bite its way into the con- 
sciousness of the nation’s cash cus- 
tomers.”” Ouch! 

x *e * 

I have mentioned it here before, 
but it is even more prevalent than 
when I first sounded-off . . . this 
“post-war” nonsense. The war is far 
from won, and we had better get that 
attended to first. 

x oe * 

Jim Shirreffs, president of S & M 
Lamp, says he likes a slogan Westing- 
house Electric has in the factory: 
“Every time you tighten a nut, think 
of Hitler.” 

xk * & 

“Look before you 
Larchmont Acres. 

x * * 


lease,"” puns 


If you have wondered whether it 
was worth while flattening your tinned 
cans, the answer is “‘yes.”” From my 
window in the local rattler, I saw 
a gondola-car full of them as a freight- 
train lumbered by. 

x * & 

Slogan for the Health League of 
America: “We need 130,000,000 
Uncle Samsons.” 

x * * 

“How to Play the Booma,” or 
“Sock Dancing Taught Free’’ is the 
Benchley-esque title of a delightful 
booklet put out by WOR. The wood- 
cuts might have been lifted directly 
from a sere and yellow copy of Frank 
Leslie's Weekly. It is “Guaranteed 
free from colouring-matter or exag- 
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gerations of any kind. Highly rec- 
ommended for nursing mothers.” 
* ok & 

“Viewed from an economic stand- 
point, it means a saving of at least 
five cents on every single less mile ran. 
Get out your adding-machine on that 
one.” —Excerpt from a letter sent by 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., to branch-man- 
agers, as reported in an advertising 
journal. “Get out your adding-ma- 
chine,” agrees Harry Shinnick, ‘‘and 
get out your grammar-book while 
you're at it.” 

a 

U. S. Rubber Co.’s F. B. Haylock 
has assembled an incomplete list of 
members in the ‘Keep ’em’’ school of 
advertising: 


—flying. Everybody. 
—drilling. Hughes Tool Co. 
—hammering. Kropp Forge Co. 
—writing. Royal Typewriter. 
—playing. U. S. Rubber. 
—producing. Oil Weekly. 
—rolling. Hughes Tool Co. 
—flowing. Lane & Bowler. 
—pumping. Producers Monthly. 
—talking. Stromberg-Carlson. 


—cutting. Cincinnati Milling Mach. 


Co. 


—turning. Timken Bearing. 
—flowing. Wm. Powell Co. 
—driving. J. B. Ford Sales Co. 
—-sailing. Metal Fabricators, Inc. 
—firing. Kropp Forge Co. 


—remembering. Blue Network. 
working. Consolidated Edison. 
—steaming. Lunkenheimer Co. 


—fighting. Lunkenheimer Co. 
—punching. The Strippit Corp. 
—eatin’ Gerber Baby Foods. 
—gay. Angelica Uniform Co. 


—incarcerated. Mr. Haylock, our reporter. 
. = -s 

Legal Mind Dep't. (Celanese Divi- 
sion): “The offer of these securities 
is made only by the offering prospec- 
tus which, however, does not consti- 
tute an offer by any underwriter to 
sell these securities in any state to any 
person to whom it is unlawful for 
such underwriter to make such offer 
in such state.” 

* ok x 

“This year, make happy hours last 
longer,’ says Kodak. What happy 
hours ? 

NIT—"Where is the Jap fleet?” 

WIT—"In Dire Straits.’’ 

Standard Bitulithic’s Troy Carmi- 
chael says Donald Nelson is ‘‘the man 
who put the prod in production.” He 


sure got a half-nelson on that partic. 
ular bottle-neck, Troy. 
x * * 


Jingles are tougher 
Than most people think. 
The gosh-awful meter 


Makes most of them stink. 
ok o* Bd 


Pat headline by S. A. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh book-manufacturer: “lven 
a dummy can look smart.” 

* * & 

Ed Wynn says a bachelor is a man 
who never makes the same mistake 
once. 

a 

A Haenigsen cartoon in the Saveve- 

post shows a cigar-store Indian adver. 


tising “El Odoro” cigars. What 
agency head will think that’s un- 
funny ? 

a 


Rameses (Stephano Brothers) has 
broken out with a blended cigarette. 
It is in a handsome package, some- 
how reminiscent of Rameses Egyptian 
cigarettes by the same makers, yet 
without the Egyptian atmosphere. 
Smaller than king size but longer than 
standard size, Rameses Blended is 
called ‘‘The Aristocrat Size.’’ Twenty 
cents the package, and very fine smok- 
ing. Stephano Brothers also make 
Marvels, nominally ten cents. 

* kt 

Anti-aircraft guns cut down the 
overhead. 

2 

“Agar carries his 44 years 
lightly.""—Cze. You mean he is still 
able to get about at this advanced age 
without a wheelchair? What a man! 

x x x 

Howard Medholdt told me about 
the belligerent drunk who said: “The 
hell with me. . . that’s what you are 

. and I’m just the man who can do 
it, see?” 

* ok 

Closest to the average American's 
heart is his automobile. If we can 
just make him understand that Japan 
is sitting on his next set of tires, he'll 
go all-out for victory. 

“ 

Pedantic Dep’t: (Pennsylvania Dt- 
vision): “Schuylkill River’ is as re- 
dundant as ‘“‘dead corpse” and “widow 
woman.” The word “kill” is Holland- 
aise for “‘river.”’ 

x ok 

We need more salvage to beat the 
savages. In our homes. In our indus- 
trial plants. Look about you, at home 
and at the plant. Is there a hunk of 
metal or rubber that you can possibly 
do without? Get it to the junk-man, 
where it will find its way to the WPB. 

* * * 

Buy War Stamps. If you think 

dimes don’t add up, ask Cary Grant! 
T. Harry THOMPSON 
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— ». See 


The mighty moving Stream... 


Somewhere off the Lesser Antilles, the hot 
sun sets the surface sea water in motion. . .starts 
a northward current through the Caribbean, 
into the Gulf, around the Florida peninsula, 


Sunday comics have a universal interest and 
appeal and represent the easiest access for 
advertising to large audiences. 


berececesran GROUPis a combination of 24 


€ north and east to the British Isles. 
Off the beaches of Florida, you can see the big Sunday newspapers published in 19 cities, 
t Gulf Stream, a lighter blue than the darker but providing major family coverage in more 
e ocean ...a warmer, fifty mile wide river, a half than a thousand! With a readership of 81% 
C mile deep, moving northward eighty to one among men, 79% among women, and virtually 
, hundred miles a day .. . a gift of three knots an 100% among children, Metropolitan Group 
hour to shipping, sparing the fuel, the shafts | comics have the widest reception of any medie. 
: and the seams of the tramps, tankers, banana _—- Habit makes the reading regular, every week. 
n boats and passenger liners coming north. Metropolitan Group takes in 12,000,000 
1 Nature made the Stream a trafficway for families—the best in the best markets that 
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shipping . . . Nature, instinct and habit make 
trafficways for advertising, too. Color, the 
picture, the graphic story claim the eye and the 
mind quicker and easier than the grouped letter 
forms, the acquired art of reading . . . For all 
ages, all types of minds—and purses—the 


account for two-thirds of all retail sales. With 
major coverage and penetration of major mar- 
kets, Metropolitan Group comics sections are a 
major trafficway for advertising . . . at a cost 
comparable with r.o.p. . . . worth the serious 
investigation of any national advertiser. 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun « Boston Globe « Boston Herald « Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune 

Cleveland Plain Dealer « DesMoines Register « Detroit News « Detroit Free Press * Milwaukee Journal 

Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News * New York Herald Tribune « Philadelphia Inquirer 

Pittsburgh Press * Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle + St. LouisGlobe-Democrat ¢ St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press * Springfield Union & Republican * Syracuse Post-Standard * WashingtonStar « Washington Post 


POE. 42d St., New York « Chicago: Tribune Tower + Detroit: New Center Bldg. « San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. 


Color Dilemma 


Variety of color, pattern and grade are still the three big 
headaches worrying manufacturers of civilian goods. In 
many instances, lack of industry cooperation and misguided 
competition have intensified these headaches into first class 
cases Of migraine. On the other hand, as in the carpet in- 
dustry, for instance, the cooperative spirit of the industry 
has done much to solve these problems. A quick check-up 
of some of the representative fields confronted with the 
questions of color, design and grade, revealed: 

House Furnishings (towels, sheets, etc.) : Color elim- 
ination loomed up earlier in the year, but currently it ap- 
pears that the dye shortage will not be too acute. Most 
manufacturers believe that there will be available dyes for 
their limited civilian production. Biggest problem is the 
lack of available looms for consumer goods . . . resulting 
in fewer patterns and the elimination of cheaper grades. 
Line simplification is based on the answer to the question: 
‘How can we turn out the largest amount of durable mer- 
chandise with increasingly limited production facilities?” 

Upholstery Materials: Qualities, colors and designs 
are being streamlined. In some cases, number of colors 
and standards of quality have been reduced from 33% to 
50%. The old commercial color standbys—such as deep 
red and blue—are being retained; the decorative and pastel 
shades sacrificed. 

Carpets: It is lack of wool rather than lack of dyes 
which is guiding the contraction in the carpet industry's 
colors and grades, Pastel colors demand pure wool; bet- 
ter-grade carpets require a greater percentage of wool. 
Hence the trend toward the commercial colored carpets in 
cheaper grades. 

Women’s Hosiery: Here the trend toward color sim- 
plification is most obvious. One manufacturer who last 
Fall introduced over a dozen new shades is this year bring- 
ing out only four new colors. Beige variations are the 
most popular. Most lines will include a clear beige, a rose 
beige, a neutral beige and a brown beige. 

Paints: The number of paint colors was boiled down 
several months ago by government edict. Hardest hit by 
the dye shortage are reds and yellows, but adequate sub- 
stitutes for the hard-to-get dyes have already been found 
and are being successfully used in red and yellow paints 
now on the market. 

Ven’s Wear (shirts and neckwear): Fall and _holi- 
day lines already under way will have as much diversifica- 
tion in color as ever before. Manufacturers expect the real 
pinch to come later. Design simplification has been going 
on for some time—more because of style trends than the 
war. Companies that have indulged in a many-price-range 
line are having the heartaches while those who have made 
a policy of carrying limited lines are in a relatively good 
position. 


More than 15,000 “produce-more-for-victory” suggestions have 
been submitted by General Motors employes in the first 
months of operation of the company’s Suggestion Plan to In- 
crease War Production. 


Out-Ersatzing Hitler 


Born-of-necessity articles are stealing old markets, and 
“ersatz” materials are making pre-war and “‘essential’’ 
goods passé. Made from the waste left-overs of war pro- 
duction, nylon fleece is being used for men’s, women’s and 
children’s coats, bathrobes and all kinds of blankets. The 
fleece, developed in the laboratories of Cohn-Hall-Marx 
is being promoted by over 500 top-notch department and 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


specialty shops. Casein is the basis for a synthetic fiber 
being used extensively in blankets, bathrobes and men’s 
hats. In addition, the synthetic fiber is being blended with 
natural fibers to stretch supplies as far as possible. Cascin 
is also being used to make paints, thus releasing drying 
oils, natural and synthetic resins, solvents and thinners jor 
other uses. The Hodgman Rubber Co., oldest rubber firm 
in the country, has announced a new substitute for rubber 
in waterproof fabrics which meets specifications for natural 
rubber and can be handled with the same machinery and 
processes as rubber. The new substitute, a plastic already 
familiar to the automotive and glass industry, is Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Saflex, one of the group of synthetic resins 
known as vinyl acetals. 


OPA Regulation No. 188 Manufacturers Maximum Prices for 
Specified Building Materials and Consumer Goods (other than 
apparel) establishes methods by which manufacturers can 
readily determine prices for new lines of consumer goods and 
building materials. 


Food and the War 


Twenty-five thousand retailers of frosted foods from 
Maine to California will participate in a consumer 
education campaign commencing with National Frosted 
Foods Week, Oct. 19-24. The campaign, under the aus- 
pices of the Frosted Food Retailers of America, is designed 
to implement the Government's suggestion that the civilian 
consumption of quick-frozen perishables be increased to 
alleviate shortages of canned foods . . . Benjamin Wood, 
managing director of the Tea Bureau, has announced that 
an estimated nine months supply of tea now on hand with 
prospects of continued tea imports indicate little likelihood 
or need of consumer rationing. Current restrictions on 
packaging, limiting the size of packages to one-quarter of 
a pound or less, or to 50 teaballs or less, aid equitable con- 
sumer distribution. Extra quotas have been granted de- 
fense areas which have absorbed large scale population in- 
creases. .. . The new 1942 shrimp pack will contain from 
20 to 30% more shrimp per can as a tin conservation meas- 
ure. National advertising will be used to explain the 
larger sizes and higher prices. 


The first Victory cotton woven rug, manufactured by Karas- 
tan Rug Mills, is being well accepted by both retail salesmen 
and buyers. 


Wartime Catalogs 


Victory Equipment Co., manufacturer of welding and 
cutting equipment and now engaged 100% in war work, 
has produced the most comprehensive catalog in its history. 
Since samples are now virtually unprocurable, the company 
has illustrated basic apparatus in full color to enable sales 
engineers to show a customer what they are talking about. 
... Willard Storage Battery Co., has issued a new general 
catalog containing several new innovations that make it, in 
reality, a valuable buyer's guide for battery distributors, 
dealers and the battery buying public. The catalog includes 
a battery selector chart for use in choosing the proper type 
of battery and a technical supplement which replaces former 
sales and service manuals. Yet, so effectively has “wordy” 
selling talk been eliminated that the new book has only 46 
pages as against 130 pages of previous catalog material. 


General Electric Co. is offering on a loan basis animated dis- 
plays originally created to promote the health protection fea- 
tures of G-E refrigerators for use in promoting national nutri 
tion. G-E suggests ways to substitute the dealer’s own name 
in place of refrigerator selling copy. 
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War Dumps New Sales 
Opportunities on 
Cravenette Doorstep 


F, as seems likely, we take to 
braving the elements and at the 
same time demand more wear 
from our clothes, there should be 

a pick-up in the business of those 
equipped to process fabrics and cloth- 
ing to give them longer service. One 
firm which stands to benefit from this 
trend is Cravenette Co., U. S. A., of 
Hoboken, N. J., which has 25 water 
repellent treatments for fabrics, and 
has been telling Americans about its 
services for the past 50 years. 

In December, 1939, the firm adver- 
tised that there were over 3,572,700 
units in circulation bearing the Crav- 
enette trade-mark, and the estimate for 
1941 was 4,582,000. America’s entry 
into the war is increasing the demand 
for the service. An English Cravenette 
advertisement reprinted in this coun- 
try carries the statement that Craven- 
ette proofed cloth is ‘being used in 
100 different ways in the outfitting of 
the Armed Forces and the Civil De- 
fense services,” and includes illustra- 
tions showing sailors wearing treated 
overalls, guns in the desert with 
proofed coverings, women dispatch 
riders in proofed uniforms. 


Water-repellent 


The American firm is an offshoot of 
a company founded in London in 
1877, on Craven Street, which gave 
the process its name. The two have 
been operating separately for more 
than half a century. “Cravenette’”’ is 
the registered trade-mark of various 
rig 1 ge to all kinds of fab- 
rics make them water-repellent— 
patter woolens, rayons, acetates, and 
mixtures of those fibres; to suede, 
leather: to fur felt for hats; and to 
straw for straw hats. 

Many consumers confuse the terms 
“waterproof” and ‘‘water-repellent.” 
The former refers to fabrics or other 
materials that are watertight, i.e., have 
their pores sealed. Oilskins and rub- 
ber, and rubberized fabrics, are of 
this type. But the water-repellent fab- 
fics treated by the Cravenette method 
look like untreated fabrics, and their 
pores remain open. 

Wy... Cravenette treatment consists 

dipping bolts of cloth into chem- 

ical solutions that differ according to 
the type of cloth. The solution im- 
Pregnates the fibres like a dye, with- 
“ closing the pores of the cloth. 

ter proofing, the fabric is dried and 
ard 
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For A Local Boy 
Who Made Good 


Just giving 15 minutes for sale 
of war bonds and stamps to open 
locally the nationwide Retailers For 
Victory Month program’ wasn’t 
nearly enough for Troy merchants 
to do for Uncle Sam—particularly 
since the one and only, the original 
Uncle Sam is a Troy boy who really 
made good. They voted to use 
their entire day’s receipts to buy 
war bonds! 


Naturally they didn’t keep that 
decision to themselves. They de- 
pended on The Record Newspapers 
to spread the word to the more 
than 200,000 consumers in Troy’s 
City and Retail Trade zones. Then, 
to boost their volume and hence 
the “take” for Uncle Sam, they 
staged a Victory Sales Day. They 
used the advertisingt columns of 
Troy’s sole dailies exclusively to 
promote it. 


Results amazed even optimists; 
more than $200,000 was raised for 
America’s fighting funds in just 


one day! 


That gives you some idea of the 
sales potential in this major New 
York State market, and of the way 
to tap it. For only 12c per line 
The Record Newspapers provide a 
direct channel to the $61,189,000 
Troy Area folks yearly spend on 


retail purchases. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


The Record Newspapers 
J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 
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The processes aie applied at the 
main plant in Hoboken and at those 
of agents, among whom are R. W. 
Hull Co., Inc., Boston; Improved 
Cloth Sponging Co., Cleveland, and 
Manhattan Sponging Works, St. Louis. 
The main office maintains complete 
control of the processes and their ap- 
plication through its laboratory, and 
its chemists visit the offices of agents 
at regular intervals. Formulas are im- 
proved in accordance with research 
conducted by the firm. 

Ordinarily the Cravenette treatment 
lasts as long as the garment to which 
it has been applied, but dry cleaning 
impairs it. To meet this limitation, the 
company installed its own dry cleaning 
unit about four years ago. Here gar- 
ments are cleaned and re-treated with 
the water-repellent process. The proc- 
ess has also been made available to dry 
cleaners in other parts of the United 
States. 


Smart Merchandising 


About the same time that the dry 
cleaning unit was begun, the firm 
brought out a “durable” water-repel- 
lent treatment known as the Crav- 
enette ‘Long Life’’ process. Now ap- 
plied only to cottons, cottons and ray- 
ons, and some worsted fabrics, it with- 
stands a reasonable amount of dry 
cleaning without much effect on the 
water-repellent properties of the fab- 
rics, 

The company has done a good job 
of merchandising its services and edu- 
cating the trade in its methods. Its 
salesmen call on manufacturers of 
outer garments, on mills, converters 
and finishing plants. They also call 
on retail buyers of outer garments, not 
to sell directly to them, but to supply 
them with promotional and education- 
al material. Sometimes a representative 
of the company addresses groups of 
retail salespeople. 

Because prospects like a bit of 
drama, Cravenette salesmen put across 
their story with showmanship. They 
take with them samples of treated and 
untreated cloth which look exactly the 
same, then use a flower spray to show 
how differently the two react to 
drenching. 

Certain firms have licenses, ex- 
clusive in their fields, for use of the 
Cravenette process and _ trade-mark. 
These are companies turning out prod- 
ucts of such nature that it would not 
be practicable for the Cravenette Co. 
to have special units for treating them 
in the home plant. Among them are 
Mallory Hat Co., which has equip- 
ment for processing felt and straw 
hats; Gordon & Ferguson Co., for 
suede leather jackets; Hockmeyer 


Bros., for corduroys; William Skinner 
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& Sons for ‘Tackle Twill’; Newton 
Line Co., for fishing line. 

The word ‘‘Cravenette” is stamped 
at half-yard intervals on the back of 
each piece of treated material. This is 
important, since no one can tell just 
by looking at a fabric whether or not 
it has been treated. The firm also 
supplies a label and a tag for each 
garment made of treated fabric. The 
tags have attractive illustrations, in 
color—a snow man and snowy land- 
scape on a snow-suit tag, for example; 
and a man and woman in a rainstorm 
on a raincoat tag. This means that 
the tags have display value and re- 
tailers proudly leave them outside the 
garments, clearly visible to customers. 
Moreover, there is useful information 
on the back of the tags, such as a de- 
scription of the dry cleaning service 
furnished by the company. For $2 it 
cleans and reprocesses any garment 


otiginally purchased under the Cray- 
enette label. 

The company pursues an aggressive 
advertising policy, using copy in such 
trade journals as Daily News Record, 
Men’s Wear, Women’s Wear, Boys’ 
Outfitter; and in consumer publica- 
tions, such as the New York Times 
and New York Herald Tribune, to ad- 
vertise the coat reprocessing service. 

At this writing, there’s considerable 
emphasis on the reprocessing service 
offered at the Hoboken plant and by 
certain other licensed dry cleaning 
agents. The service is promoted by 
consumer advertising, by direct mail, 
and through tags and labels on treated 
merchandise, as well as by display ma- 
terial furnished to dealers. Moreover, 
dry cleaners licensed to provide the 
service are also required to promote it 
in their advertising and selling. It is 
to their advantage to do so. 
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ITS A LIGHTOLIE Remumetummetl. 


Lamps cash in on Mrs. Heavy Paycheck’s desire for a handsomer home. 


Lightolier Teaches Dealers to 
Link Lamps With Accessories 


New designs of non-priority materials, women in the factory, 
steady national advertising are part of this company’s recipe for 


wartime production and sales. 


ITH buying power up, con- 

sumers feel the urge to 

freshen their living quarters. 

But many of the appliances 
and home furnishings they might have 
bought a year ago are now non-exist- 
ent or prohibitively expensive. Many 
are finding the answer to the dilemma 
through the purchase of lamps, which 
brighten the home at relatively small 
expense. 

Lightolier, Jersey City, N. J., is 
helping consumers in this respect by 
providing attractive, well-designed 
lamps suited to modern homes and 


pocketbooks, and by furnishing dealers 
with inspiration and selling hints to 
enable them to operate profitably the 
year-round. New materials and de- 
signs for lamps are being developed, 
and Lightolier is educating consumers 
in selecting lamps from both the prac- 
tical and decorative viewpoint. Deal- 
ers are likewise being educated in such 
matters as coordinating the sale of 
lamps with coffee tables, pottery and 
other accessories, according to the “en- 
semble plan.” 

The average home now has a larger 
number of lighting fixtures than a dec- 
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ade ago, and they are more efficient. 
Lightolier goes a step farther and ad- 
vocates making a lamp ‘do something” 
for the room in which it is placed. 
The firm's widely distributed booklet, 
“How to Choose a Lamp,” advocates 
intelligent selection of lamps to re- 
flect the personality of the persons liv- 
ing in a home. 

Fashions in lamp heights have also 
changed—table lamps are higher and 
floor lamps are lower than they were a 
year or two ago. There is less glare 
and consequently less eyestrain. Floor 
lamps no longer hug the wall—they 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 


are out in the middle of the room, im- 
portant in their own right, and placed 
where they are needed. Their “stems” 
are centers of interest. It is good 
decorating practice to have an efficient 
lighting unit for each grouping of fur- 
niture. These points are kept before 
consumers through advertising in such 
publications as House and Garden, 
House Beautiful, Life and The New 
Yorker; and also through the booklet, 
‘How to Choose a Lamp.” The latter 
is offered to consumers through adver- 
tising. Dealers are also furnished 


with copies, with the store name and 


f* ‘i 
ey 


coast to coast 


50‘ 4, 25 words 


nearby points low as 


39¢ for 100 words 


WESTERN UNION 
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trade-mark, to be distributed in lam 
departments or mailed with statements. 
They have proved useful in training 
salespeople. 

Lightolier has also educated dealers 
in new and better ways of selling 
lamps, such as, grouping them by type 
and price. This is a considerable im- 
provement over the old method of 
scattering them in haphazard fashion 
throughout the department. 

One feature of the program has 
been the use of palette-shaped display 
units of plywood, plans tor making 
them being furnished by the company. 
Designed by Lightolier’s stylist, Mrs. 
Margaret Sharp Hill, the palettes are 
easy to. make, and they provide attrac- 
tive backgrounds for lamps and other 
related merchandise. Lightolier sug- 
gests draping fabrics over the palettes, 
with the folds in the depressions; and 
placing wallpaper, in harmonizing pat- 
tern, near-by, on the platform support- 
ing the display. Stores that do not sell 
drapery fabrics or wallpaper can obtain 
them from local sources, in exchange 
for credit listing. 


Birth in Czechoslovakia 


Another dealer aid is the publica- 
tion, “Lamp Topics” issued about 
eight times a year. It contains infor- 
mation about new designs, decorating 
suggestions, reprints of Lightolier’s na- 
tional advertisements, reprints of ‘re- 
tail advertisements (mats for which 
are furnished gratis to retailers) , lamp 
illustrations and photographs of sug- 
gested displays. 

There’s a story behind Lightolier’s 
crystal, which was formerly made by 
Czechoslovakian experts in the com- 
pany’s Bohemian factories, according 
to a formula owned by craftsmen who 
handed the secret down from father to 
son. It was the custora te produce the 
metal parts and the wiring devices of 
chandeliers in this country, later ship- 
ping them to the firm’s Czechoslova- 
kian factory. The crystal pendants 
were cut there, and later hand-polished 
with wooden buffers by Bohemian 
peasants who did this piece-work at 
home. Duties and double-shipping 
costs kept prices high. 

When war struck Czechoslovakia, 
Lightolier brought several crystal ex- 
perts to America and installed them in 
an Ohio factory, where they took up 
their crystal-making, using the same 
formula ‘‘mix” they had used at home. 
But instead of relying upon hand-pol- 
ishing and cutting, experts were called 
upon to devise high-precision machines 
for these operations. The result has 
been a better product, with more bril- 
liance than was attained under the old 
methods. 
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Nowhere else has Nature dupli- 
cated the unique formation known 
to generations of tourists as 
Natural Bridge in Virginia. 


Nor is there another combination 
“just as good” as Southern New 
England’s favorite station in con- 
junction with a primary listening 
area that leads the nation in 
spendable income, with a per fam- 
ily buying income 66% above the 
national average*. 


Make the most of WTIC’s proved 
ability to bridge the gap between 
your product and the responsive, 
friendly (and able-to-buy) audi- 
ence it reaches. Plan your own 
test—and let WTIC prove its 
ability to get results. 


THERE'S NOT ANOTHER LIKE IT! 


* Sales Management, April 10, 1942 


DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
Representatives: WEED & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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The church organization makes a profit on the dinner, and so does the insurance 
firm later. But no selling is done there. 


How Federal Association Finds 
Prospects for Its Salesmen 


Locating prospects who are able and willing to buy is a major 


problem of life insurance representatives, just as it is for many 


other businesses. 


Dinner meetings sponsored by church and 


fraternal groups have solved it for this Seattle company. 


* 


Federal Association, Inc., youngest 
insurance company in the state of 
Washington, has for the last four 
years led all companies in per- 
centage of gain. This was accom- 
plished at a sales cost 20% less 
than that of the average company. 
FA, organized in 1937, operates 
two mutual companies, Federal 
Old Line Life Insurance and Fed- 
eral Fidelity Fire Insurance. Last 
year’s business topped $4,000,000— 
small but growing rapidly. 


* 


Y furnishing its representatives 
with all leads, Federal Associ- 
ation, Inc., Seattle, solves one 
of the major difficulties in life 

insurance selling. Its system of find- 
ing and classifying prospects through 
dinner meetings sponsored by church 
and fraternal organizations has led to 
snowballing growth. For example, 
business in the last quarter of 1941 
was as large as in the previous three 
years. 

From 75 to 90% of the problem 
of selling life insurance, estimates J. 
R. Cissna, Federal board chairman, 
consists in locating prospects able and 
willing to buy. Every morning each 
Federal representative is supplied with 
a list of prospects. He is given com- 
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plete information about each prospect: 
His dependents, hobbies, whether he 
owns a home, or a car, his birthplace, 
and complete details on topical sub- 
jects which hook up to the prospect’s 
interests. 

All this is compiled and filed with 
mechanical precision and presented to 
the salesman in a morning routine. 
Never does he lack a peg on which to 
hang a friendly visit. Never is there 
a need for him to preface a sales call 
with the jarring, ‘Can't I interest you 
in some insurance?” 

Backbone of Federal’s prospecting 
program is the group dinner spon- 
scved by many types of organization, 
with church groups leading. In the 
past year 250 such dinners were given 
in Seattle alone, and there is a long 
waiting list. At the dinners a movie, 
with sound and technicolor, is shown 
which tells a factual and dramatic 
story of life insurance. But the selling 
is thickly wrapped in entertainment. 
Hence audiences always applaud the 
picture. 

Federal pays for the dinner, allow- 
ing the sponsoring organization 75 
cents a plate. The sponsor assumes 
complete charge, and its members gen- 
erally furnish the food. Thus a tidy 
profit is assured for the church or fra- 
ternal order. However, Federal re- 
serves the right to select the names of 
those invited from a list submitted by 
the sponsor. This list is tabulated on 
forms supplied by the insurance com- 


pany. It gives the name, address, o 
cupation, age, number of childrei, 
make of automobile owned, wife's 
name, etc., of each prospective guesi. 
Announcements of the dinner are sent 
by the group secretary. Admission 
tickets, « letter, a folder describing tiie 
menu, film and other program features 
are mailed out by Federal. 

At the dinner copies of Federal’s 
house organ, “Etc.” are distributed, 
but sales solicitation is strictly taboo. 
Those attending are listed by name, 
address and telephone number, and a 
check-back is made with the group sec- 
retary on the information previously 
supplied. Names with supplementary 
data are recorded on Addressograph 
plates, which are later used to imprint 
prospect cards, 

A photograph is taken of the assem- 
bled dinner group. This provides the 
salesman with an excellent reason for 
making his first call—to present a 
complimentary copy. The first inter- 
view is generally rich in_ results, 
though the subject of insurance may 
never be mentioned. 


Code Cards Jog Memory 


It is the salesman’s task at that in- 
terview to glean as much information 
as possible about Mr. Prospect, special 
interests, hobbies, former out-of-state 
residence, etc. (Washington, a com- 
paratively new state, has many resi- 
dents who were born elsewhere.) This 
information is reported back to the 
district office by means of a code sheet. 

Salesmen merely check off squares, 
aligned with a code, which are 
grouped into 14 divisions. The first 
division places the prospect in one of 
14 groups ranging from “hot’ to 
“don’t call back.’” Other information 
includes “manner of making appoint- 
ment,” ‘‘why no interview,” “‘circum- 
stances of interview,” “type of insur- 
ance now held,” “objections,” ‘‘leads 
secured,” “hobbies,” “‘situation of 
prospect (social and financial) ,” and 
others. These main groups are broken 
down still further by code designa- 
tions, which give the management an 
intimate picture of each prospect and 
also a good clue as to the salesman’s 
approach and procedure. 

When all information has been 
coded on the report, it is recapitulated 
in credit points by letter designation. 
A salesman is allowed a credit for each 
point of information secured, with a 
monthly bonus based on his total. This 
information is transferred to a pros- 
pect card by code letters—capitals for 
the main divisions and lower case for 
subdivisions. In the salesman’s kit is 
a key to the code. With the coded 
prospect card he can refresh his mem- 
ory in a few minutes. 
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Additionally, there is a cross-file by 
code on the points of general informa- 
tion revealed in the salesman’s report. 
This is virtually a miniature encyclo- 
pedia kept up to date by constant re- 
vision. For example: 

On a prospect’s addressograph plate 
may be a code designating that he 
hails from South Dakota. Under this 
code is filed another plate giving inter- 
esting facts about the state, names of 
policyholders from that state, etc. 
Then, too, the state or prominent citi- 
zens may be in the day's news. This 
is also noted. If the prospect is of 
Norwegian descent, he may be inter- 
ested in an article on “The Vikings in 
Washington” in Federal’s house organ, 
“Etc.” 


Little Theater for Good Will 


When the route supervisor in each 
office gives the salesman his calls for 
the day all of this information is also 
supplied. It is then no task for him 
to open conversation with the pros- 
pect on any of several topics. 

Besides the dinner meetings, a 
“Little Theatre” provides another rich 
source of prospects. This is a part of 
each district office as well as of the 
home office. At Little Theatre gather- 
ings Federal presents a film similar to 
the one shown at dinners. Loyal 
policyholders supply names of friends 
to whom invitations are extended, and 
often come themselves. The get-to- 
gethers are very informal, with re- 
freshments afterwards. Such meetings 
between salesmen and other company 
employes and policyholders and pros- 
pects develops friendliness that leads 
to later sales. However, contrary to a 
prevailing belief, not more than 5% 
of Federal’s sales are based on friend- 
ship. 

Dinners and theatres have proved a 
means of facilitating expansion on a 
scale heretofore unknown in the in- 
surance field. When Federal officers 
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decided to open the Spokane district, 
arrangements for a series of dinners 
were discussed with churches and fra- 
ternal organizations. The latter asked 
their Seattle affiliates about such din- 
ners held there. Because the reports 
were highly favorable, there was no 
trouble in promptly scheduling 34 
meetings in Spokane. They were at- 
tended by 2,700 people, who saw and 
heard the story of life insurance. It 
would have taken a crew of men 
months to have interviewed as many 
people. 

V. H. Wade, one of the supervisors 
of agencies for the company, points 
out that minimum requirements for a 
new agency with four men, according 
to prevailing insurance standards, is 
the placing of $36,000 on the books 
the first year. Federal’s Tacoma dis- 
trict now produces from $130,000 to 
$140,000 in business each month with 
six full-time men. 

“There are no reliable figures on the 
average selling cost of life insurance,” 
Board Chairman Cissna explains, ‘‘for 
such figures are not usually released 
by insurance companies. But they are 
estimated at from 120 to 140% of the 
first year’s premium. Our sales cost is 
well below 100%. Our three major 
promotions—films, our house organ, 


and dinner meetings——represent only 
7.72% of the first year’s premiums as 
we are now operating.” 

Films are just as effective in training 
Federal salesmen as they are in locat- 
ing prospects. In each district office 
is a library of sound films which por- 
tray the methods and sales talks to be 
used in presenting a wide variety of 
insurance policies. Through these 
movies and sound tracks every sales- 
man may review and master the tech- 
nique for any type of policy. 

Because he is handed a list of pros- 
pects each day, together with a wealth 
of information about them, the Fed- 
eral salesman also has an excellent idea 
of the kind of insurance most likely 
to interest prospects. If he feels the 
need of reviewing the most appro- 
priate approach or closing, he picks a 
film from the library and runs it off. 
He knows that he must use this 
knowledge immediately, so he concen- 
trates harder than he might for a re- 
mote future need. 

By taking the heavy burden of find- 
ing prospects off the shoulders of its 
salesmen, training them with films, 
Federal has registered remarkable 
growth in its short life. The same 
methods, officers believe, will assure 
continued expansion. 


Cutting Cooperative Advertising? 
Then Put Your Money in National 


Standard market patterns and routine channels of the flow of goods 


are now so completely upset by the war, that a reappraisal of all 


cooperative advertising budgets, account by account, is imperative. 


BY FRANK E. 


UST before the gasoline ration- 

ing program started in the East, 

we gave two airplane mechanics 

a ride from New Rochelle to the 
toll gate on the New Jersey side of the 
George Washington Bridge. As they 
waved good-bye, one said, ‘‘Good- 
bye now, thanks for the lift.” 

Last week, an official of a large east- 
ern cooperative grocery warehouse, 
who serves about 2,500 grocery stores 
and who has over 300 items in his 
warehouse packed under his own name 
and trade-mark, said practically the 
same thing, after a two-hour discus- 
sion about his plans to relegate dozens 
of nationally advertised items to sec- 
ond, third, fourth or fifth place in the 
stores that he sells. 
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FEHLMAN 


“Yes,”” said this operator of a busi- 
ness that runs well over $5,000,000 a 
year, ‘we are finally catching up with 
the mistakes that dozens of national 
advertisers have made during the past 
20 years. Out of the 2,500 stores we 
sell, we are going to concentrate on 
about 500; and when we finish, we 
won't have any more headaches or ar- 
guments with a lot of national food 
advertisers. Of course, we appreciate 
the lift they have given us and the les- 
sons they have taught us.” 

Take a look at the score card of 
this wholesaler for 1941. His average 
sale per week to all stores he served 
was $100,000. That’s about $40 a 
week per store. Retailers who have 
already tied up with the wholesaler’s 


plan for concentrating on private 
brands, now average $142 a weck, 
And a few often buy as much as $000 
a week. 

Suppose this wholesaler could in- 
crease his average sale per store to 
$200 a week. Suppose he concen. 
trated on only 500 stores instead of 
2,500 stores. Multiply $200 a week 
per store by 500 stores. Amswer: An 
average weekly sale of $100,000. His 
yearly sales would be the same, around 
$5,000,000. 

Suppose he continues to replace cof- 
fees, teas, flour, catsup, and a hundred 
other items with his own named 
brands. According to his net profit 
ratio, both he and his customers will 
have a much higher net on his con- 
trolled brands. 


Is It Worth the Cost? 


Many private brands, especially 
those owned by grocery wholesalers 
who sell cooperative groups, started in 
this way. The wholesaler offered the 
national advertiser certain services in 
stores the wholesaler partly controlled. 
These services covered everything 
from a listing of items in weekly 
hand-bills to newspaper _ listings, 
counter displays at certain times, bet- 
ter shelf displays in the cooperating 
stores, etc. 

For these special services the whole- 
saler collected from 1% to as high 
as 10%. Monthly bills were rend- 
ered to the manufacturer and, in most 
instances, the national advertiser paid 
the bill. 

Hundreds of companies, now spend 
more for cooperative advertising than 
they spend for advertising of their 
own products in such media as radio, 
magazines, outdoor posters or news- 
papers. 

The old argument that private 
brands are often of a lower quality 
than nationally advertised brands, no 
longer holds true. Practically every 
large wholesaler and chain organiza- 
tion now roasts coffee. Many of them 
bake their own bread. On blind taste 
tests, the average consumer can’t tell 
one brand from another. And, when 
the chemist or food expert goes 
to work in his laboratory, he frequent- 
ly gives private brands a very high rat- 
ing; sometimes these ratings top the 
nationally advertised brands. 

As soon as the wholesaler gets dis- 
tribution through his controlled out- 
lets, he wastes very little time in get 
ting his story over to the consumet. 
Usually he does two very simple 
things. In his hand-bills and in his 
bulletins to his store members, he 
quotes four or five nationally adver- 
tised brands and, alongside these quo- 
tations, he lists his controlled items. 
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SYNCHRONIZED FOR SPEED 


TuE four big motors of the Flying Fortress work 
in perfect harmony —synchronized for maximum 


speed, power and load. 


A synchronized sales program—like synchro- 
nized motors—gets maximum speed and power 
into your merchandising and carries a greater 


load with less waste. 


Advertising that is out of “tune” with other 


sales factors—distribution, the characteristics of 
of the sales 


individual markets, the activities 
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force, is restricting the speed and power of the 


entire sales operation. 


Newspaper advertising is easily synchronized 
to a sales program. It “tunes” perfectly because 
it is so flexible—so adaptable. It works day-by- 
day—every day—wherever you want it. Itis never 
a “drag” on selling costs. THERE 1S NO SUB- 
STITUTE FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers are located in 17 
busy cities. Our representatives know what 
makes them busy and can give you many inter- 
esting details about these markets that may 
prove profitable to you. 
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Then he tells his store member just 
what he is going to make on each list 
of items. 

The store owner then puts up a 
display. One stack of merchandise 
consists of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts with the price tickets prominent- 
ly displayed. Next to this merchandise 
are the privately owned items, with 
price tickets that are from 10% to as 
much as 50% lower. Yes, the dif- 
ferentials often run that high. 

Recently we examined the adver- 
tising budget of a concern that did 
$4,600,000 worth of business in 1941. 
From 86 manufacturers, the whole- 
saler collected $33,160 in sums that 
ran from $5 a week on up to $65 a 
week. In addition to this amount, he 
spent $19,000 of his own money— 
his total advertising budget being 
$52,160—about 1.13%. Manufac- 
turers last year paid about 63% of 
his advertising bills. 


Manufacturer Foots Bill 


Another concern took in $8,800,- 
000 in 1941. For advertising, they 
spent $76,000 of which $28,000 was 
used in newspapers. The balance went 
into store banners, hand-bills, art 
work, etc. 

Take a look at a recent hand-bill is- 
sued by the former concern. Twenty- 
nine items were listed. Thirteen were 
owned by the wholesaler. These items 
occupied 70% of the hand-bill. Here 
they are: Wheat flakes, grape jam, 
beets, apricots, chili sauce, apricot nec- 
tar, tomato juice, soap chips, vinegar, 
butter, catsup, sauerkraut, cheese, as- 
sorted cakes. Eight different soaps 
were listed, but the wholesaler’s brand 
carried a deal. With each 26c box, 
the housewife was given a paring 
knife, and this item occupied four 
times the space used on the seven 
other brands, and appeared above the 
other items. 

Since Pearl Harbor, dozens of 
small, nationally advertised products, 
and a few very large companies, have 
discontinued their cooperative adver- 
tising allowances. More will proba- 
bly do so as the months pass. How 
will this affect the advertising budgets 
and promotion plans of wholesalers or 
chains that have many private brands? 

One wholesaler told us that his 
company was prepared to run its own 
advertising and promotion depart- 
ment without outside assistance. In 
justice to this official, it must be said 
that he gives every national advertiser 
full value for the allowances he col- 
lects each month. 

The war is having its effect on co- 
operative advertising. Nationally ad- 
vertised brand names are already start- 
ing to slip. Priorities, allotments, cut- 
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ting the distribution of an item 50%, 
are forcing manufacturers to reduce or 
eliminate their cooperative contracts. 

One manufacturer told us that his 
company is discussing seriously the 
idea of withdrawing one of their spe- 
cialties from all markets. Once each 
week he plans to run a modest news- 
paper advertisement, telling about the 
inability to get supplies from South 
America and emphasizing the hope 
that when the war is over, they may 
again be privileged to serve millions 
of families in the United States. 

In 1941, this food packer spent 
over $106,000 for cooperative adver- 
tising and almost $300,000 in radio 
and in newspapers. 


As we see it, the average food man- 
ufacturer has little choice in the mat- 
ter. Despite increasing government re- 
strictions, brand names must be kept 
aiive, regardless of the cost. Before 
cancelling a cooperative contract the 
manufacturer should have a frank talk 
with every outlet that now receives a 
check from the manufacturer. 


They Won’t Shop Around 


Questions should be asked—frank 
questions that, when answered honest- 
ly, will give the manufacturer a true 
picture of the position his goods hold 
in the merchandising plans of the 
wholesaler or chain operator. People 
are going to continue to eat. But they 
aren't going to walk from one store 
to another, trying to find Aunt Edna’s 
baking powder or Uncle Harry’s cof- 
fee. They haven't the time for this 
kind of shopping trip. And they know 
that their local grocer is going to re- 
place anything they don’t like. He 
must, to hold his regular customers. 

Most of us in the advertising busi- 
ness have been kidding ourselves, for 


S. D. Hesse is appointed director of sales 

and advertising of Schenley Distillers 

Corp., N. Y., in charge of blend whiskies. 
He joined the firm in 1934, 


many years, about customer loya'ty, 
and about the superiority of nationally 
advertised products over private 
brands. Twenty years ago, the pack- 
ers of private brands were not quite as 
smart as they are today. Many second- 
rate foods and other products were 
sold to a certain class of low income 
people. Today, these people have pay 
envelopes that make them look and 


feel like Mrs. Gotrocks on the cast 


side of the tracks. And, the private 
packers are moving in on these people 
in a way almost impossible to believe. 

Any manufacturer who hasn't gone 
out in the field and talked frankly to 
his customers about cooperative adver- 
tising, should clean his desk and spend 
about two weeks with his trade. He 
shouldn't delegate this work to a sales 
manager or advertising manager or 
the agency account executive. He 
should face facts and be ready to re. 
ceive a few shocks. 


You Must Fill the Gap 


Wholesalers and retailers are in 
business for just one thing: To make 
some money, if possible, and keep 
their organizations alive during the 
war. Their warehouses look a lot dif- 
ferent from the way they did six 
months ago. Great gaping holes may 
be seen in every warehouse in this 
country. Some lines have disappeared. 
Others are on their way out. What is 
going to be used to pick up this lost 
tonnage? Have you anything that you 
can supply? Are you continuing to 
pay your regular advertising allow- 
ances when you ship only from 50% 
to 75% of the orders you receive? 

In the 25 years that we have wan- 
dered in and out of hundreds of 
wholesaling establishments in_ this 
country and Canada, we have nevet 
seen a situation that paralleled this 
one. The old sales talks and broad- 
sides and chatter about private brands 


not being equal in quality are just . 


about done for. 

“Shall we lay off more salesmen 
or cut our advertising?” 

Every day this question comes up 
in dozens of plants. Based on our 
own experience during the past four 
months, we offer three suggestions: 

1. Reduce the sales force to a skele- 
ton crew as soon as possible. Mr. Mc- 
Nutt will do this for you later, any- 
way. 

2. Check every cooperative advertis- 
ing contract as soon as possible. Two 
weeks on the road will tell you which 
to cut down or eliminate. 

3. Keep up your regional or nation- 
al advertising in radio, magazines of 
newspapers or billboards. Increase tt 
in the markets where you cut the co 
operative bills. 
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Liquor Industry Plans’ 


Joint Campaign to 
Fight Dry Forces 


First cooperative campaign by vari- 
ous branches of the liquor industry 


and allied interests will be launched by | 
Conference of Alcoholic Beverage In- | 


dustries, New York, this Fall, to 
“make the public conscious of the 
contribution the industry is making to 
public welfare, and aware of the. . 
reasons why a self-respected and regu- 
lated industry is to be preferred to 
bootleggers and rum-runners.” 

The advertising, says Glenn Gris- 


wold, public relations director, will | 


start in all newspapers in towns of 
50,000 and less population in at least 
ten states where “local option is a 
most immediate problem and where 
dry sentiment is centered.” 

These states are Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas and 
Vermont. The initial scope may be 
even wider. No advertising agency 
has been chosen. 

Since Pearl Harbor, dry forces have 
intensified their efforts. “If any one 
of several bills now before Congress 
and intended to dry up a major por- 


tion of the United States, were to | 


come to a vote between now and elec- 
tion,’ Mr. Griswold explains, “they 
almost certainly would be passed by 
both houses.”” One of these is the 
Capper-Bilbo bill, which would ban 
the sale of liquor in the vicinity of 
army camps. 

Among the nine associations in the 
conference are American Hotel As- 


sociation, Distilled Spirits Institute, | 


rectifier, importer, package store and 


tavern groups, and the Wine Institute. | 


Distillers participating include Na- 


_ tional, Seagram, Hiram Walker, 


Fleischmann, Frankfort, Glenmore and 
Brown-Forman. Munson G. Shaw of 
Munson G. Shaw Co., New York, is 
president of the conference. 


Meanwhile, Allied Liquor Indus- | 


tries, Inc., New York, in which 
Schenley is a leading factor, is in- 
creasing public relations _ efforts. 
Among other things, A.L.I. writes ad- 
vertising copy for publication by local 
liquor groups in various states. A.L.I. 
thus far has appropriated no money 
for paid advertising on its own. 
Membership of A.L.I. consists 
largely of wholesalers and brokers, as 
we'll as distillers; importers and re- 
tailers. Thomas F. Molloy of Austin 


Nichols & Co., New York, is presi- | 


dent, and Thomas W. Casey of the 
public relations firm of Ivy Lee and 
|. Ross, executive vice-president. 
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Memo to Merchandisers: 


AKRON AREA WAR PLANTS 
NOW EMPLOY 95,860 


* *& * Employment is the keystone of buying power, 
and recent surveys show that Akron is rapidly reaching 
a new employment peak. The legions of men and women 
at work in Akron have all-time-high incomes to spend, 


plus an alert, intelligent buying-spirit. 


Tell your story to every family in this rich market at 


one low cost by using Akron’s only newspaper . . . 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


What’s Cookin’? 

al$ LOOKIN ! 
Many new advertising schedules are 
being released these days .. . institu- 
tional and informative campaigns by 
steel and rubber companies, and other 
manufacturers with important news re- 
garding wartime developments. All 
such copy is a “natural” in the Booth 
Michigan Market . . . the hub area of 
America’s wartime effort. Schedule 
your wartime newspaper copy in the 


Booth Michigan newspapers! Over a 
third of a million circulation daily. 


Grand Rapids Press °*_ Flint Journal Kalamazoo Gazette 


Saginaw News °* Jackson Citizen Patriot * Muskegon Chronicle 


Bay City Times ° Ann Arbor News 


1. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St., New York JOHN E. LUTZ, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Personalities that sell 


Even youthful personalities can do a fine 
selling job on the air, as the Rath Kiddies 
Revue has proved. Pictured at the mike 
is Jackie Lee Alton, of Cedar Rapids, a 
“personality” younger than the program 
itself. 


Rath Renews 
Kiddies Revue 
on WMT-KRNT 


One of America’s large meat- 
packers, the Rath Packing Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, measures 
its nation-wide business in millions. 

Also, Rath wisely cultivates its 
home market. Already a long-time 
advertiser on WMT (Waterloo- 
Cedar Rapids), Rath began spon- 
sorship of the WMT Kiddies Revue 
five years ago. 


Last year, results led to a Cowles- 
station hook-up, including KRNT 
in Des Moines. Again results proved 
the effectiveness of the stations and 
the program, which continued gain- 
ing in popularity to attain a peak 
daytime-rating. 


So, in July, another Rath re- 
newal became effective on KRNT 
and WMT—adding another year’s 
group to this five-year parade of 
future stars. 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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Factory Sales Training Folders 
Help Both Veterans and Novices 


With a long line of diversified products, Manning, Maxwell & 


Moore found a simpler way to explain sales features and user 


benefits. The men cheer the streamlined synopses. 


BY LOUIS 


H. BRENDEL 


Manager of Jobber Relations, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport 


UR field engineers sell about 
50 different types of products, 
ranging from minute airplane 
instruments to massive power 
control valves for public utilities. 
When a new field engineer joins our 
Organization, he receives several weeks 
of training at the factory, learning all 
about ow and of what our Ashcroft 
gauges, Hancock valves, American 
thermometers, and Consolidated safety 
valves are made. 

For years, however, it has been felt 
that these student field engineers have 
been too intensively taught the con- 
struction and metallurgy of our prod- 
ucts, and too little instructed on what 
these same gadgets will and do accom- 
plish for their users. Talks have been 
given by field-trained men serving as 
executives at the factory office at the 
time the cubs were receiving their 
training. 


Does Several Men’s Work 


Obviously such a method might 
mean that through no fault of his own, 
one field engineer might get better or 
worse factory sales training than an- 
other. Under today’s fast wartime 
production, such a field engineer has 
a far more difficult task trying to get 
such help when most people are at- 
tempting to do two men’s work with- 
out any training. 

We have worked out a simple fac- 
tory sales training folder inexpensively 
produced by offset printing. The same 
format is used for each of the 50-odd 
folders (one for each product) needed 
to tell our story to our sales trainees. 
On the front cover of a four-page 
folder is shown the product, the types 
or figure numbers, and the applica- 
tions. Page two carries a large pinoto- 
gtaph or wash drawing with arrows 
pointing out the important sales fea- 
tures of the product. On page three 
are two columns. The first describes 
and amplifies these “Sales Features,” 
while the second translates each of 
these sales features into “User Bene- 
fits.” Across the bottom of this two- 


page spread runs a selling slogan 
which is different for each product. On 
the back cover appears a representative 
list of industries common to all terri- 
tories and the specific places where the 
M.M.&M. product to which this fold- 
er is devoted, is used. 

A certain amount of the informa- 
tion contained in these folders is taken 
from our catalogs; some has appeared 
in sales promotion pieces through the 
years; other items have appeared ear- 
lier as sales aids to our field engineers. 
Most valuable are the ideas collected 
from a dozen or so field-trained spe- 
cialists on the folder advisory board. 

We haven't had occasion to train 
any new field engineers since these 
folders were made, but old-timers who 
have returned to the factory for 
“brush-up” training are enthusiastic 
about how helpful these folders would 
have been to them during their train- 
ing days. What's more, they wouldn't 
go back into their territories without 
sets of these folders in their catalogs. 
They say a book of these training 
folders is more valuable to a salesman 
than our catalog—as a sales tool. 


For Correspondence Course 


Those who have served time as ad- 
vertising copywriters can instantly ap- 
preciate what a heaven-sent blessing 
these factory training folders will be 
to an advertising agency doing its best 
to write, “What It Will Do For You” 
advertisements. 

We are also planning to streamline 
certain parts of these folders so that 
the information can be ‘‘fed” to out 
jobbers’ salesmen in painless amounts 
as a continuation of our Ashcroft 
gauge correspondence course (see 
SALES MANAGEMENT, December 1, 
1940). 

It is our hope that this type of com- 
munal composition factory sales train- 
ing folder may prove effective with 
other companies whose problem ‘ay 
be similar to ours and who, like us, 
have less time than ever before to de- 
vote to it. 
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Pepperell Film Sells 
Conservation, Not 


Goods, to Public 


™ ELLING conservation instead 
of merchandise, Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Co., Boston, is an- 
nouncing a new 26-minute 
sound movie, “A Gift for the Gen- 
eral,” the gift being the merchandise 
housewives can conserve for military 
needs. It is offered without charge to 
stores, schools and consumer groups 
of 50 or more persons. 

Available in either 16 or 35 mm. 
the film’s 150 scenes show the com- 
pany’s laboratory activities, major 
manufacturing processes, how its ma- 
terials are needed for the war effort 
and how merchandise in the home can 
be conserved. One episode, for in- 
stance, illustrates how a housewife 
can make use of her old evening gown 
and a street dress that is worn but still 
has plenty of good wear. She remakes 
the street dress into a stylish skirt, 
jacket and turban. Part of the eve- 
ning dress becomes the top of the 
dress. Remainder of the street dress 
makes another turban and_ blouse, 
while an old bedspread becomes the 
slacks, completing a knock-about suit. 
In another scene, an old bedspread is 
converted into a housecoat while in 
another a sweater is unraveled, the 
yarn washed and re-knit into a good- 
as-new sweater. 

The film illustrates the efficient 
method of washing and ironing of 
sheets, cleaning and storing blankets 
also, how to make beds to minimize 
the strain on coverings. 

It emphasizes that women must con- 
serve rayon and nylon garments as 
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well as cottons, since all are being 
used by the Government. 

Bookings are being solicited by 
means of a two-fold printed piece, 
containing a business reply card for 
application. Text gives the movie a 
typical Hollywood build-up. 

Warning retailers that they have a 
wartime responsibility to educate the 
public in matters of conservation, the 
company suggests that they use the 
film at consumer meetings held in the 
store, at personnel meetings and that 
they offer it to local clubs, schools, col- 
leges, home economics classes, and 


Announcing 


a series of articles on. 


POST-WAR 
PLANNING 


starting in 
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other consumer groups. 

Offered in conjunction with the 
showing of the film, and also for store 
and general distribution, is the new 
24-page handbook, “Sheets and Blan- 
kets,” crammed with facts on conserv- 
ing them. Its chapters include the 
following titles: 

‘How to tell a good sheet,” “How 
to wash sheets to make them last 
longer,” ‘How to iron sheets to make 
them last longer,” “Getting rid of 
stains,” “What makes sheets wear out 
—and what you can do about it,” 
and “‘Wartime notes and news.” 
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ts Consider an 


IDEAL FLOW METER 


LOW MAINTENANCE, 


READABILITY, and 


| ADAPTABILITY to VARYING 
CONDITIONS 


{though dealing with a technical sub- 
ject, Cochrane’s visual starts by explain- 
ing the fundamentals so clearly that even 
a layman can understand them. An 
“ideal” product is established and then, 
sep by step, the company’s product is 
seen to meet these specifications. Page 
One, at left above is the opening. The 
transition page, extreme right above, is a 
“punctuation mark” in visual presenta- 
tion. At left below, proof is given in 
order and almost identical 
phrasing to that of the ideal specifica- 


the same 


tion. Of course technical terms are used 
at this point. At extreme right below is 
the page introducing Point Two. 


COCHRANE 7*2<c'FLOW METER 


STARTS with a 
FRICTIONLESS 
TRANSMITTER 


FRICTIONLESS FLOAT 
iS PiLOT FOR 


A GUARANTEE LIKE THis 


Within '/ro% or assolute accuracy on fy/| loa 


Within 1% when operated between Oand full 


Within V4% when operated at 5% of full loag 4 


\ ° daily runs averaging 45% of full load 
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Cochrane Unifies Flow Meter Sales 
Story With Visual Presentation 


Be WwW. «. 
Manager, Appliance Division, Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia 


HIS is the story of a simple 
visual presentation that was 
tied up with personal selling 
effort, direct mail and business 


paper advertising, and a catalog, to 
produce a complete campaign “pack- 
age’ for Cochrane flow meters. 


COCHRANE 7222’ FLOW METER 
Gi LOCATION FLEXIBILITY 
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Preparation of the visual gave us a 
logical, smooth-flowing, unified sales 
story. Pre-testing in the field took the 
“bugs” out of it. 

The idea of the presentation was 
simple. We started by asking the pros- 
pect to consider the requirements for 


LOW MAINTENANCE 


WOULD BE FOUND 


inthe YLeal METER 


an ideal flow meter—then we pro- 
ceded to show why and how our me- 
ters met these ideal specifications. The 
ideal calls for four specific values: 
High accuracy, low maintenance, read- 
ability, and adaptability to varying 
conditions. (See illustrations.) Illus- 
trated pages dealt, in turn, with the 
Cochrane meter’s ability to deliver all 
four. 

Even if one had never heard of a 
flow meter, he would find little diffh- 
culty in following the first seven pages 
of the thought continuity. If the pros- 
pect agrees with the list of ideal spe- 


cifications—and he must, for they are 
simply the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject—and if the next pages show that 
the Cochrane meter most closely coin- 
cides with these specifications, he is 
inevitably brought to a sound closing 
point. 

Final exhibit in the book is a dou- 
ble page review of all the proof, with 
a summary. The visual remains open 
at this point for the remainder of the 
selling session, as an aid in recalling 
any particular point which may come 
up for special discussion. 

The visual was first published in a 


(wor)? SETTING NEW RECORDS 


EVERY DAY! 


The trend in the Birmingham Mar- 
ket is up. A half-billion dollar market, 
highly 


industrialized, combined with 


balanced agricultural resources make a 
remarkably stable combination. 


Let’s look at the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s 
sales for June, 1942: 


index of department store 


% Change from corresponding period 


. hae 7 a year ago 
woes ao gh? June, 1942 May, 1942 6 mo. 1942 
\ oe 3% United States -+ 4 = 2 +14 
re oad 9\ . 6th F, R. Dist. -++ 7 —2 +11 
ee BIRMINGHAM +11 +5 +27 
4 ' 

* x. 
c hia pace! “D 65°? a"? Birmingham and the Birmingham 
“*6 4h ~ ?% District is a beehive of war activity. 
pacot® 40? More men are at work than ever, be- 
pao: 60: ing paid more money. More families 
& \ are reading The Birmingham News— 
eae Age-Herald for current news and for 


shopping news. Follow the trend 
to Birmingham and The Birm- 


ingham News—Age-Herald. 


The Birmingham News ae THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 
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limited edition of six copies. They 
were produced by having the finished 
art work drawn on tracing paper in- 
stead of board and making six white 
prints of each page. The sales offices 
to be used in the test campaign were 
divided into three groups to be simul- 
taneously covered—the first by the 
sales manager, the second by the mier- 
chandising manager, and the third by 
the assistant sales manager. At each 
office a meeting was held to discuss 
the new selling story in full detail. 

Each main selling argument, each 
individual page, was subjected to scru- 
tiny and criticism. Every page bene- 
fitted by revision. At several offices 
an extra copy was left for field testing 
and these offices were visited for a sec- 
ond meeting to pick up consumer re- 
actions. 

This procedure gave us a vastly im- 
proved book and, just as important, it 
gave the sales force a very real partici- 
pation in shaping the tool they were to 
use, 


“Stage Directions” Included 


A manual of instruction for the use 
of the book was prepared and placed 
in each salesman’s hands. It contained 
not only a standardized sales presenta- 
tion, but ‘‘stage directions,” suggest- 
ing ‘business’ to go with various 
parts of the talk. It was emphasized 
that there was ample opportunity for 
the salesman to inject into the story 
amplifications from his own expeti- 
ence, references to nearby installations, 
comments by Cochrane users known to 
the listener, etc. 

Salesmen were warned, too, that the 
presentation would be most effective 
if the prospect were induced to join 
in the discussion. ‘Beware of the per- 
fectly serene presentation where the 
customer nods you along to the finish 
and you have learned very little of his 
real ideas,’ says the instruction book. 
“. . . Observe that your spoken words 
are not the identical phrases printed 
on the page. This avoids the boring 
effect of reading the book to the cus- 
tomer and again gives a double shot at 
each thought. Your good judgment 
in using the visual is essential. You 
can pace it faster or slower as time and 
interest dictate. And you will find 
that it will interest the practical man 
as well as the technically minded, 
management as well as operating per- 
sonnel. Like any tool, it can be made 
to do many different jobs by a crafts- 


Simultaneously with the introduc- 
tion of the visual, a special direct mail 
campaign was initiated to individual 
names supplied by each salesman. 
Each name was to receive a follow- 
up call three times within six months. 
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“ _ . [llustrated specifications for an 
ideal flow meter.” 


Business paper advertising was also 
directly applied to the visual. Copy 
said: “Sorry we can’t send you this 
book ... . but, if you are interested 
in flow measurement, we shall be glad 
to see that a copy is placed in your 
hands. It is not a catalog... . it is 
an illustrated specification of an ideal 
flow meter . . . . a specification such as 
you would create if you had the time. 
By this gage you are invited to judge 
any flow meter. The evidence as re- 
gards Cochrane meters is presented to 
you for your eyes to see and your fin- 
gers to examine . . . and the section 
on where and how meters save money 
is a plant survey made right at your 
desk. Just write Cochrane Corp., and 
we shall arrange to have you examine 
this visual presentation at your own 
convenience.” 

The supply of the current catalog 
was very low, but even at the risk of 
running out entirely, no revision was 
begun until the visual was finished. It 
seemed sensible to require that the 
catalog be in complete harmony with 
the sales book, so that it would sup- 
port the salesman’s story. Here was a 
chance for effective coordination, too 
often neglected. The salesman by 
means of a visual tells his story with 
maximum power and logic. He then 
leaves a catalog which should re-echo 
this selling story with all the special 
authority of the printed word, but too 
often instead revels in ecstasies of 
detail, dimension and design. 

And because the catalog would 
sometimes precede the visual to the 
Prospect as a result of his response to 
publication advertising or direct mail 
it was tied to the visual again by pic- 
ture and mention and also by a return 
car stitched inside the catalog cover. 
_ Coordination of the personnel sell- 
ine effort, the catalog, the direct mail 
an: the publication advertising into 
a unified program proved to be easy— 
act, fell naturally into unison just 
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as soon as the tough job of determin- 
ing the basic story has been done. 
After that, the rest was easy. The 
catalog, the direct mail and the busi- 
ness paper ads almost wrote them- 
selves, once the visual had been creat- 
ed and beaten into shape in the field. 
Perfecting the basic sales philosophy 
gave invincible confidence, assurance 
and vigor to the entire sales eftort. 
Binders used for the presentation 
were black, stamped with the name- 
plate of the Cochrane flow meter and 
the words, “Flow-Metering,” to in- 
dicate an engineering rather than a 


strictly commercial point of view by 
the sales representative, an approach 
well supported by his technical com- 
petence. Swing-O-Ring binders were 
selected to secure multi-punched pages 
capable of much turning without tear- 
ing out. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
S FROM $3.25 


66 7 
Cap Cotton Says: 


During the marketing season of 1940-41, 
gross receipts of cotton in Memphis 
amounted to 4,938,859 bales, which, based 
on a fair average, would be valued at 
$270,550.696.00. More than 40,000 people 
make their livelihood from the cotton in- 
dustry in Memphis. Memphis sales of veg- 
etable and animal oils total nearly 
$20,000,000.00. 


Memphis, the hub of this vast market, is 
today not only the cotton capital of the 
world ... it is also an industrial center of 
importance. For while cotton alone ac- 
counts for 17 to 18 per cent of total business 
transacted in Memphis, the diversity of 
her industry assures Memphis of a steady, 


year-round prosperity. 


You can reach this market over WMC, 
the Mid-South’s pioneer radio station. 
« 
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BY 
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Such Roper machines as these are now working for Mars, switching over from cook- 
ing stoves in a matter of days. 


Conversion in Jig-Time Follows 


Sales Approach to Uncle Sam 


“What will the Government want to know about us before it will 


give us a war contract?” Roper asked that question—then answered 


it in a presentation which showed their equipment, demonstrated 


their capacity, sold their technical skills. They got the order. 


Based on an interview with S. H. Hobson 


Executive Vice-President, George D. Roper Corp.., 
Z 


Rockford, Ill. 


66 NE of the slickest and 
quickest 


conversions to 

wartime operation in the 

Middle West was that of 

the Roper plant in Rockford,” said an 

officer in the Ordnance department. 

“If you want to know how those 
things are done, look in there.” 

The technique of convincing the 

War Department that a plant, built 

for an entirely different job, can turn 
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to the manufacture of munitions, SM 
has felt, is very important from the 
viewpoint of patriotism. Also, it is 
any company’s business to step up, 
show what it can do, and get into pro- 
duction with all speed. 

The George D. Roper Corp., of 
Rockford, IIl., started 87 years ago 
to manufacture hand pumps. _ Fifty- 
seven years ago it made its first gas 
range. In peacetime, it employed 


regularly from 1,250 to 1,500 men, 
It was one of the biggest range manu. 
facturers in the United States. ‘hen 
war came and gas ranges were out. 

Now the Roper pump division js 
already 100% on government work 
and the range division soon wil! be’ 
Moreover, the company is making vi. 
tal military munitions in amazing 
quantities. Just what these materials 
are, and the number of men on the 
job is, of course, a military secret. 

Making ranges, it might be pointed 
out, at the rate of 500 and up a day, 
and selling them through some 2,800 
outlets, 1,500 other outlets for pumps, 
is very different from concentrating 
on what Roper is now making, for 
a single customer—the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


Speed Is Prime Consideration 


“Just 61 days after we got a tele. 
graphic order to go ahead the first 
sample of our new product came off 
the line,”’ said S. H. Hobson, exec- 
utive vice-president and former works 
manager. “Forty-five days after that 
we had our new plant in operation. 
But how and why we got the contract 
from the War Department is, I think, 
what you want to know.” 

Mr. Hobson took a book, neatly 
printed but not costly or ostentatious, 
from the files. To the simplicity and 
clearness of this presentation can be 
attributed the company’s quick success 
in accomplishing the “‘plant selling” 
job. There were page on page of 
pictures, showing Roper equipment, 
with captions and descriptions under 
them. 

One revealed a battery of massive 
presses built for shaping metal, each 
having a capacity of 260 tons of con- 
centrated pressure. They approximated 
the capabilities of an automobile body 
plant. Another showed a Fitchburg 
continuous mill; a third, a Greenlee 
spindle automatic screw machine. 
There were many others. Boring 
mills, grinders, lathes, broachers, geat 
machinery, spot welding equipment 
and the foundry. 

Farther back in the book was a com- 
plete list of all equipment—quantity, 
make, size, type, age, condition and 
specifications. The working staff was 
listed; metallurgists, tool designers, 
ceramic engineers, experimental staff 
and plant engineers. All facts were 
boiled down; told in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

“These pictures proved we were all 
set and ready to go,” said Mr. Hob- 
son. “At sight of them the army en- 
gineers sat up and took notice. We 
had something else to tell them. Every 
year, for many years, we have br ught 
out a complete new line of ranges, 
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often largely redesigned and freshly 


styied. That gave us a background of 
action. 
If we could quickly redesign 


ranges, why couldn’t the same men 
redesign for military manufacture? 
They .were used to redesigning and 
a change of pace. Our men could 
tool up quickly, make new dies. Our 
tool designers were efficient. 

“In making the special product the 
Government wanted we had no place, 
it seemed, for our ceramic engineers 
who had concentrated on porcelain for 
ovens, etc. That gave us some worry. 
But we soon learned that our ceramic 
workers, because they had a_back- 
ground of heat processes, could quick- 
ly be made over into experts in the 
heat treating of metals. We brought in 
a few specialists but at the same time 
found work for many of our old 
men.” 

Government executives, high rank- 
ing Army and Navy officials, and 
many of the nation’s manufacturers 
had sensed, long before Pearl Harbor, 
the dangerous international situation 
that was brewing. It was even then 
no secret that many plants would soon 
be closed for shortage of materials. 
Evidence was increasing that nu- 
merous plants, especially in the metals 
field, would have to close down or go 
into munitions production. 

So, late in September, a group of 
Roper engineers headed by Mabon P. 
Roper, president, and Mr. Hobson, 
visited the office of the Chicago Ord- 
nance District in Chicago. Col. 
Donald Armstrong (now brigadier 
general) asked them first of all the 
two questions so many other manu- 
facturers have heard. 


“What” and “How” 


“What makes you think you can do 
it?” 

Within a few minutes the Roper 
executives had laid the pictured story 
of the plant before the army men. 
Proof of heavy equipment, giant 
presses, screw and tool machines; all 
set, broken in, ready to go. 

“Can you make that?” asked Col. 
Armstrong, pointing to an item which 
our enemies will find has a bite in it. 

“Yes,” replied President Roper. 

Twenty-four hours later a workable 
plan for the production of the desired 
product had been completed. The 
contract for the new plant was let on 
November 17. It was built, some of 
the time in almost Moscow weather 
. to 25 degrees below zero. Foun- 
dations were sunk through frost. The 
rotary hardening furnace started op- 
erations in February; the draw furnace 
in March. 

The plant was completely equipped 
AlsusT 
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to start with raw steel, saw it into 
proper lengths, turn it on specially 
tooled lathes, heat treat it in huge gas 
furnaces—that’s probably all we are 
allowed to tell. 

The better story, very likely, and 
one we are permitted to tell without 
violating any secrets, is in the con- 
version of personnel. That came 
through a system of production con- 
trol. 

A high point was the speed with 
which expert ceramic engineers were 
converted into control men for the 
heat-treating operations. Within six 
months after the ordnance officers had 
first looked at the pictures of the 


Roper equipment the plant was one 
of the nation’s largest producers of 
the product contracted for. Output is 
steadily rising. Quotas are being 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

Industrial production, or what was 
left of it, consisting of finishing a lim- 
ited number of ranges from materials 
already fabricated, was brought to an 
end in July. Since August 1 the en- 
tire plant has been on war production. 
Mostly Roper acts as a prime con- 
tractor but some sub-contracts have 
been taken. 

This is a sparkling example of in- 
itiative and intelligence—the “Amer- 
ican Way’ for which we fight. 


M O R E 


According to Sales Man- 
agement’s business fore- 
cast for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1942 as com- 
pared with the previous 
12-month period, Wor- 
cester’s Retail Sales will 


by 25 per cent. 


advertisers NOW. 


Retail Zone 440,770. 


WORCESTER 
WILL SPEND 


$24,900,000 


show a gain of 20 per cent. In dollars — $24,900,000 
MORE. Worcester’s percentage gain is the highest of any 
Massachusetts city, and exceeds the average U. S. gain 


Worcester payrolls are at new highs as hundreds of 
local factories hum with war activity. This increas- 
ingly prosperous market — in the heart of industrial 
New England — offers exceptional opportunities to 


The Worcester Market is effectively (and economically) covered 
through ONE medium — The Telegram-Gazette. There is no other 
Worcester daily. Coverage by “outside” papers is negligible. The 
Telegram-Gazette, with a circulation of more than 138,000 daily, 
is alone in the field. Population: Worcester 193,694. City and 


th: TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Ceorece F. Boorn, Pubesks3- 


PHore 6Y LAMBERT 


PAUL BLOCK am ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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Put the Man-to-Man Spirit into 
Wartime Letters to Customers 


Here are six letters, sponsored by companies you know, each of 


which is designed to maintain good will in the face of some 


current emergency. 


In these days when sales calls are fewer, 


good letters can plug the gaps, eliminate the cold silences, and 


retain friendships that might otherwise be lost. 


RE you making letters shoul- 
der some of your company’s 
wartime sales load? They can, 
and they are, for many firms. 
The postage stamp is one salesman 
who hasn't left his briefcase for a gun. 

Letters are today chinking up cracks 
in the sales organization, performing 
such jobs as reaching regular custom- 
ers between salesmen’s infrequent 
calls; conveying price changes, priority 
and rationing regulations; covering re- 
mote and ‘small time’’ territories; 
maintaining good will and confidence. 

Here is a sheaf of letters currently 
in use by companies in diverse indus- 
tries scattered over the country. They 
are taken from recent contributions to 
SM’s Sales Letter Round Table. These 
are not theoretically ideal letters. Some 
of them could be improved, polished a 
bit. But they have stood the test of 
everyday usage. All of them have 
brought fine results. Perhaps they 
could be adapted to ease some of your 
selling headaches. 

Businesses with nothing to sell now- 
adays are commonplace. Yet they can- 
not afford to ignore old customers, to 
let remembrance of their names die in 
the minds of buyers and prospects. 
Good will letters keep reputations 
alive. When they are as inspiring as 
that by E. J. Gallmeyer, v.-p. and 
sales director of Wayne Pump Co., 
Fort Wayne, they generate an immense 
amount of respect, admiration and en- 
thusiasm. Wrote Mr. Gallmeyer to 
his customers: 

How quickly altered circumstances cir- 
cumscribe our lives. Only yesterday we 
were hounding you for business and today 
I have but little to sell to you and you 
are unable to buy very much from me. And 
yet it is our wish to live in your memory 
so that we will be able to resume where we 
left off when the shadows have passed. Oh, 
yes, we will help keep in service such units 
as you have installed, but any major unit 
additions you may have in mind, even in 
harmony with M-68-c amended, must be 
under the wire by August 3. 

We of the sales fraternity have a big 
obligation as well as an outstanding op- 
portunity. In times like these, people are 
inclined to think disparagingly about every- 
thing. We who have sold them modern 
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methods of life, must now sell them on 
confidence and hope and courage. We who 
daily sift the children of men through our 
hands, can almost dominate the viewpoint 
of the nation. Certain it is that we can 
affect it materially. It is our duty to lift 
the spirit of those who falter. 


Then, too, we can combat the shallow, 
wishful thinking which in others often ex- 
presses itself. We who have few victories 
to point out, are hearing in some quarters 
about “It” being over this fall. This, of 
course, is the sheerest form of nonsense. 
Although our all-out war effort is more 
than meeting quotas and estimates, much 
of these materials remain undelivered and 
our Own manpower to use them is still nu- 
merically small. Here we must counter with 
sane counsel, warning that shallow optim- 
ism leads to careless enthusiasm and re- 
tarded efforts; that while we will and must 
win the war, we only can do so by recog- 
nizing the size of the task before us and 
staying on the job in good old American 
fashion. 


For these and other reasons, I envision 
the salesman’s sphere now to be that of a 
stabilizer—one to encourage those who 
seem to waver, stimulate others who are in- 
clined to lethargy, and to keep the feet of 
those on the ground who would believe 
that one swallow makes a summer. 


Yours for applying what we have learned 
for the spirit of the nation. 


Tire famine and gasoline scarcity 
are, of course, uppermost in the 
thoughts of every man engaged in sell- 
ing. Here are three ways of explain- 
ing why representatives are not call- 
ing as often as before Pearl Harbor 
and suggesting how these fewer per- 
sonal calls can be utilized to the ut- 
most. The first, by J. R. Lamb, sales 
manager of Butler Brothers, Balti- 
more, is illustrated with a cartoon of a 
horse pulling an auto. Copy starts off 
with: 


Dear Customer: 
No, it hasn’t come to this—yet! 


But gasoline rationing is here, and it 
is cutting down the number of miles Butler 
Brothers salesmen can travel each week to 
serve their customers. 

That's going to mean fewer calls. Here 
and there a customer may even find him- 
self being called on by a different Butler 
salesman—one who can reach him with less 
gasoline. Butler salesmen are going to 
have to drive slower to get more miles per 


gallon, to spend more nights out in the 
territory, to do a lot of their traveling by 
train and bus. . . 


But it’s all a part of Uncle Sam's Victory 
Drive, so we're eager to do our part—and 
we know that every one of our good cus. 
tomers has the same spirit. 


You can help tremendously by plannnig 
your buying ahead of time, and then giving 
your Butler salesman the time and atten- 
tion he needs to fill all your current re- 
quirements in the one call. Between calls, 
order by mail to keep your stock up. Some- 
times you may be asked to travel a few 
miles to a central point where samples will 
be on display for you and the other But- 
ler merchants in your area. 


The gasoline shortage is a challenge to 
every one of us, but we'll meet it—because 
that’s the American way! And no one will 
meet it more successfully than your Butler 
salesman. Give him your co-operation, and 
just watch him MAKE FEWER MILES 
SERVE HIS CUSTOMERS—BETTER! 


R. H. Warmee, sales promotion 
manager of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, uses the 
mails both coming and going. He em- 
ploys a letter to cite why salesmen are 
reducing their calls to a minimum, and 
urges customers to write in orders and 
requests for service. Says he: 


The subject of tires is a very serious one. 
We have just read that almost two-thirds 
of all the rubber in this country is at the 
present time on the wheels of existing mo- 
tor vehicles. This means that the biggest 
conservation job lies in our own hands; we, 
the owners of cars and trucks, and we, the 
managers of salesmen’s time, calls, and 
transportation. 


Our purpose in writing you is to tell 
you we have taken this tire situation to 
heart and, as a result, our personal calls on 
you and all our valued customers must of 
necessity be limited. This, we know, you 
understand. 


We are, however, within easy reach by 
telephone, wire, airmail or letter—even 4 
postcard will do. Such communications, 
we assure you, will receive our earnest at- 
tention, and we invite you to write us. 
We can give you prompt delivery on all 
your priority orders, our service organiza- 
tion is intact, and our branch offices are on 
the job, always ready and eager to serve 
you. May we hear from you? 


United Autographic Register Co., 
Oakland, Cal., has a little different 
angle on the same problem. About 
30 to 60 days before a customer in 
outlying territory is believed ready to 
re-order he receives the following, 
signed by the man who has formerly 
served him: 

In these days of the war program, there 


are many things which both you «na 
would like to do, but which we are passing 
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a Harris likes the hardware business. 
His father started the store in 1890, with a 
hundred dollar stock. As the town grew and 
the county filled up, ‘Harris Hardware Co. 
grew with it, has supplied something to half 
the homes around. Ed has traded in iceboxes 
his father sold for new mechanical refrigerators, 
replaced tin bathtubs from the Harris store for 
new colored porcelain bathroom ensembles, 
Ed Harris is sold on this country’s future— 
he can check its past on his own ledgers. ' 

Just now Ed’s biggest job is helping his 
friends and customers get along without new 
things, making old machinery, pumps and 
tools last longer. He’s more of a service man 
and errand boy this year than a merchant, 
and his profits can be put in your eye. But Ed 
isn’t worried much about profits. The big 
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ng, he says, is to keep this country going, 
and not let anybody take it away from us. 


t. is one of the folks who do give a damn 
about this country, because they have a stake 
in it... The American Magazine has always 
had a lot of readers like Ed Harris, has a lot 
more today—because there are more people 
who realize their stake in this country today; 
and The American Magazine tries more than 
any other to tell them what to do about it. 

For more than twenty years, the interest 

* of this magazine has been the interests of the 
people of this country. When getting a better 
job, finding a better way to live, making more 
out of environment and little opportunities— 
were the important things to most people, The 
American Magazine treated their warits and 
problems with seriousness and respect, tried to 
find the answers, the way out and up. 

Today, the main issue in this country and 
everybody’s business is winning a war. We’ve 
never been in a world war before. We don’t 
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know much about it, what it means, what it 
takes, how it works, what happens afterwards. 
Today, the business of this magazine is to tell 
Americans what they have to know, to find the 


answers to the new questions . 
recent issue. 


. . See any 


| this magazine does a better 
job today in serving the Americans most 
worth serving; because it does more than 
magazines which merely inform or entertain 
—The American Magazine has more meaning 
and influence with more people who make 
this country, make policy and politics as well 
as sales—has their ear and their interest. No 
magazine offers a better audience, gets a better 
reception with the people who make advertising 
pay off!... Find out more about this magazine 

. and you'll find the major medium for 
today’s needs, the top value as today’s adver- 
tising buy! .. . Ask any 
office for what you 
ought to know! 
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. . 720 Statler Office Bldg., Boston 
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THE WILLARD 
WELCOMES You 
To 


WASHINGTON 


“Listen, Joe, we're okay with WPB, OEM, and the SEC—now all we 


have to worry about is the D. of J.!” 


* 


simply because we want to give our whole- 
hearted cooperation to our country. 


One of the things which I want to do is 
to call on you frequently, making sure that 
everything is working in tip-top shape. But, 
because of the urgent need to conserve rub- 
ber and gasoline and cars, I believe it is 
my patriotic duty to cut down on driving 
as much as possible for the next few 
months. 

But, I am mighty anxious to serve you, 
so I am writing this note and sending along 
a very convenient return card. Will you 
fill in the space on the card, sign it, and 
return it to me? A penny stamp does the 


trick 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 


quantities still less). 


Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 


monial letters, orders, etc. 


For office duplication, often costs less than typing 


ontact OXeS. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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Be sure to allow considerable time for 
the delivery of the forms. Although we're 
continuing to serve all lines to the best of 
our ability, we're also handling consider- 
able work for Uncle Sam. When his orders 
come through, you'll agree that they must 
be handled first—therefore, it is wise to 
allow a good amount of time. 

Please don't misunderstand—if you 
would like a personal call just mark it on 
the card and I will come a-runnin’. It is 
grand to work with you and I know that 
we may cooperate successfully this way in 
the common cause of winning the war. It 
is my sincere hope that this emergency may 
end soon so that I can resume my more fre- 
quent contacts with my many friends like 
you. 


While prices on some items have 
advanced, the Government “freezing” 
order has kept most commodities at 
reasonable levels, National Soda Straw 
Co., Chicago, converts this into a 
talking point in a letter to customers. 
Ingeniously its letter is typewritter in 


WAV E 5000 WATTS @ NBC 


FOR LOUISVILLE—Not China! 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
Inc., National Representatives 


white on a black letterhead. On he 
reverse side its price list is printed in 
black and white. “This is the cuirk 
side” the epistle begins, and then cn. 
tinues: 

Transportation is slow and uncertain 


War materials come first, and rightly s°. It 
means that you must anticipate your nvcds 


further in advance than ever before to 
avoid being “caught short.’” When the 
weather gets Hot, it stays hot .. . then 


you need drinking straws in a hurry and 
you may not be able to get them. 

But there’s always a bright side. 

Prices are low. Our ceiling price on 
straws, frozen at our March price, is the 
same that was in effect September 27th, 
1941. 

Take a look at the other side. 

It's our wholesale price list issued last 
September. Check your stock and use the 
enclosed business reply card to order now 
. . . for enough in advance to avoid being 
“caught short.” 


Hand-to-mouth buying, we now te- 
alize, was a luxury of peace which 
must be relinquished for the duration. 
Some retail outlets, however, are not 
yet fully aware that they cannot order 
small amounts every few days. 


A. J. Jacquot, Jr., sales manager, 
Aatell & Jones, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been highly successful in inducing 
customers to accept immediate and 
complete shipments of orders normal- 
ly shipped in installments. He did it 
by the following persuasive epistle: 

A transportation crisis is coming. And 
there’s no question about its arriving, be- 
cause there's a curb on trucks brought 
about by the stopping of truck production 
and the shortage of tires and gas; and a 
drastic limitation on new freight cars ob- 
tainable by the railroads for 1942 needs. 
The Office of Defense Transportation re- 
quested 130,000 new freight cars but the 
War Production Board limited the quantity 
to 18,000. 

Our warehouse is filled to overflowing 
with paper table appointments designed 
and made expressly for good customers, 
like yourself. Normally we ship_ these 
coasters, dessert, tray and place doilies, 
printed napkins and printed fingerbowl 
liners to our customers in installments, as 
needed. Today we urge you to sign and 
mail the enclosed card authorizing us to 
ship you whatever we have made up for 
you. We will gladly split-bill your ship- 
ment for you if you wish. 

The important thing now is to store this 
merchandise in YOUR storeroom as quick- 
ly as possible . . . while you can! 

Permit me to thank you now for so 
promptly signing and returning the post 
card. 

Keep ‘em rolling! 

The letters quoted are only a few 
samples of ways of putting the U. S. 
Post Office Department on the sales 
staff. They are provocative. Proba- 
bly they will stimulate other exccu- 
tives to imitation, adaptation and im- 
provement. Uncle Sam’s mailmen are 
ready to work for you at low salaries. 
Don’t overlook their potentialities and 
proved abilities. 
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“Knowledge, sir,” boomed Dr. Samuel Johnson, “is of two kinds; we know 


: os sion . a“ 
a subject ourselves or we know where we can find information about it. 


Back in 1775, when Dr. Johnson held forth at the Cheshire Cheese, he certainly never 
realized that his wise remark would be used today to emphasize the importance of research. 

To know where and how to find out information is the soundest kind of knowledge; to 
determine basic facts first is the soundest kind of business planning. That is why Ross Federal 
is constantly being called upon by enterprising firms in all lines of industry. Ross Federal 
knows, from long experience, how and where to find the facts and how to uncover valuable 
data. 


A staff of more than 4000 investigators, strategically located ail over the country, is 


trained to determine the facts first. Their findings may prove an inexpensive way of prevent- 


ing costly mistakes in the development of new plans or markets. 
Plan to talk with a Ross Federal man today about your plans for tomorrow. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 
CORPORATION :18 EAST 4sch STREET, NEW YORK 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Shortages of Other Materials 
Give Cotton Its Big Chance 


And the huge old industry, led by Cotton-Textile Institute, is 


swiftly answering Opportunity’s knock. New fashions in cotton 


clothes, rugs, wallpaper, insulation, etc., are on the way. War 


takes millions of bales, but there’s plenty for civilians. 


MERICAN mills are consum- 

ing cotton fiber this year at the 

all-time record rate of more 

than 10,500,000 bales. 
(weighing about 500 Ibs. each.) 
Normal peacetime consumption is six 
to seven million bales. Yardage is 
up, too. The year's total is expected 
to be about 12 billion square yards, 
since production is averaging a billion 
yards a month (1938 total, seven and 
one half billion square yards). 

Because of the current scarcity of 
certain other fibers, notably silk and 
jute, together with the increased de- 
mand for such others as wool and 
nylon, it is fortunate that the supply 
of cotton is keeping pace with de- 
mand. Without it, civilians and the 
armed forces would face major dis- 
comforts and prosecution of the war 
would be seriously hampered. 

About 67% of the nation’s current 
cotton output is subject to priorities— 
for uniforms and other clothing for 
the armed forces, munitions, industrial 
goods and certain civilian necessities. 
But there is still no shortage of cotton 
for civilian use. What bottlenecks do 
exist are brought about by shortage of 
labor and machines. 


Surpluses Pile Up 
I I 


It must be remembered that we 
have been producing cotton surpluses 
each year, despite the Government's 
program to reduce cotton acreage; and 
there were large stocks of raw cotton 
on hand when we entered the war. 
Moreover, there are large stocks of fin- 
ished products in retailers’ warehouses 
just now, our entrance into the war 
having scared them into a buying spree 
last Winter. It will be many months 
before those stocks are brought down 
to normal levels. A third factor is the 
spreading out of yardage, brought 
sbout by WPB tulings limiting 
lengths, widths and other measure- 
ments of garments. 

It is true that there is a shortage of 
certain kinds of cotton cloth and par- 
ticularly of the fine combed yarns used 
in twills, denims, lawns, batistes, or- 
gandies and combed piques. These 
are going into army uniforms, shirts 
and underwear; and into balloon fab- 
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rics, cartridge cloth, water-repellent 
poplin, parachute harnesses, machine 
gun belts and flotation gear of air- 
planes. 

On the other hand, there are ample 
supplies of corduroy, velveteen, cotton 
velvet and most of the washable fab- 
rics used for school clothing—ample 
enough tv induce the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the National Cotton 
Council currently to launch a cam- 
paign featuring cottons as “cold 
weather fashions."”’. The campaign is 
being conducted on a broad front, 
with designers, garment manufactur- 


, 


on 


Farmerettes will find work clothes such 

as these practical and comfortable, for 

cotton is warm in Winter, cool in 

Summer asserts C-T Institute. It is stag- 

ing a drive to popularize cotton as “cold 
weather fashions.” 


ers, pattern companies, retailers, mag. 
azines and trade journals participating. 
The industry believes this to be an op- 
portune moment to break down the 
tradition that cotton is “just a Summer 
fashion,”” according to Virginia Jewel, 
fashion director of the Institute and 


the Council. “Cotton can be warr as 
well as cool, but few people know it;” 
she maintains. ‘Many do not realize 
that corduroy and velveteen are cotton, 
Even fewer know that after tests in 
the sub-zero atmosphere of the South 
Pole, Admiral Byrd found a closely 
woven cotton, treated with a water-re- 
pellent finish, the greatest possible 
protection from winds and cold. Pro- 
fessional skiers from Norway and 
Sweden also learned this from experi- 
ence, and American sportsmen are fol- 
lowing their example by wearing 
sportswear of water-repellent poplin, 
cotton gabardine and twill. Since the 
entrance of this country into the war, 
the Army and Navy have ordered sim- 
ilar cotton suits for our Alaskan 
troops. 

“New fashion uses for cotton have 
been found that promise surprises for 
everybody. These will be seen in coats, 
suits, dresses, accessories, and lingerie. 
Not the least important, if the threat 
of fuel shortage develops into reality, 
may be the return to popularity of the 
flannelette gown and pajamas.” 


Allied Industries Benefit 


Staging nationwide campaigns to 
increase the use of cotton is an old 
story for the 15-year-old Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, which has sponsored Na- 
tional Cotton Week, Cotton Christ- 
mas, Maid of Cotton, and other pro- 
motional events. The Institute has 
learned to coordinate the efforts of 
many industries and organizations, all 
of which stand to benefit through in- 
creased consumption of cotton. The 
more cotton used, the greater the sale 
of laundry soap and powder, washing 
and ironing machines, sewing equip- 
ment, patterns; and of finishes (San- 
forizing, permanent glazing, etc.) 
and laundry service. 

Besides comprising practically all 
the ‘domestics’ used in American 
homes (sheets, pillow cases, towels and 
bath mats), cotton constitutes about 
90% of the curtain, drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics now being used. Re- 
duction of linen imports has brought 
about wide acceptance of cotton da- 
mask, organdie, Indianhead, home- 
spuns, permanent-glaze chintz, and 
sateen, for the table. The growing 
popularity of slipcovers for everything 
from beds and chairs to lamps and 
pictures has swelled the cotton boom. 
The ensemble idea—coordinating the 
decorative scheme of slipcovers. bed- 
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spreads, draperies, dressing table 
skirts, etc—has expanded to include 
matching house-coats and negligees. 
Playing up washability has been a part 
of the program which gained enthu- 
siastic support from the soap and laun- 
dry industries. Current theme is the 
value of dressing up the home, im- 

rtant in the morale of families af- 
fected by the gas and rubber short- 
ages. It goes without saying that the 
dressing up can be done relatively in- 
expensively with cottons. 

Cotton enters into a wider variety 
of home furnishings than is at first 
apparent. For instance, coated cotton 
Sanitas, wall coverings manufactured 
by Standard Coated Products Corpor- 
ation, are no longer restricted to bath- 
room and kitchen but are used all over 
the house. 
ed cotton, is being widely used for up- 
holstering and other furniture cover- 
ing. Venetian blinds are now covered 
with flowered chintz, providing color 
and design for windows, The prob- 
lem of hard-to-wash tapes (on Vene- 
tians) has been solved by a new varie- 
ty that snaps on and may be removed 
at will. 


Find Fresh Uses Constantly 


Nearly all leading rug manufactur- 
efs are experimenting with cotton, not 
only as a backing (since jute is almost 
unobtainable), but as the fabric of 
the rug itself. High-quality cotton 
tugs have been on the market for a 
number of years. Among these are the 
modern textured Amsterdam line that 
has won decorators’ acceptance. With- 
in recent months, Karastan Rug Mills 
brought out a line of cotton rugs, 
ranging from 27 to 45 inches (retail- 
ing at about $6 to $10) to 9 x 12 feet, 
retailing at about $100. Karagheusian 
and Bigelow Sanford are also entering 
the cotton rug field, though just ex- 
perimentally at this stage. 

The consumption of cotton in prod- 
ucts directly related to our participa- 
tion in the war is a big factor in its 
tising demand. There are, for exam- 
ple, 200 different kinds of cotton 
bandages, and millions of yards are 
going into them. In one July week, 
80,000,000 yards of bandage cloth 
were sold. An interesting develop- 
ment is the use of cotton felt, instead 
of woven fabric, in bandages. Fiber 
Products Laboratory manufactures this 
material, by a process through which 
cotton is run through a carding ma- 
chine and dropped on a moving belt, 
Where it is sprayed with a binding 
material such as latex, cellulose acetate, 
cellulose nitrate, casein or asphalt. 

li has been estimated 
armed forces use nearly 300 cotton 
items. In February the Army had 
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Leatherette, another coat- | 


that our 


Does YOUR Advertising 
Get This Kind of 


DEALER 


GIMBELS 


MILWAUKEE 
Wisconsin's Largest 
Depertment Store 


Paint Right 
Over Wallpaper 
—with KEM-TONE 


$9.98 


The new wonder of modern paint 
chemistry. Covers wallpaper, painted 
walls, plaster wallboard, brick or 


able. No need ro upset your rooms, 
“Kem-Toning’ takes but « few 
hours. One galion will paint an 
average room. No offensive odor. 
Mix 1 gallon with water and make 
1% gallons of paint. 


HOUSEWARES—5STH FLOOR 


cement with ONE coat. It's wash- - 


SUPPORT? 


OCAL dealers in 106 cities 

from coast to coast tied in 

with the 1941 Sherwin-Williams 

national advertising in The Chris- 

tian Science Monitor. They placed 

829 advertisements in the Monitor 

mentioning Sherwin-Williams over 
their own signatures. 


This year, when Sherwin-Wil- 
liams used the Monitor for adver- 
tising their new KEM-TONE, the 
support of dealers was impressive. 
In one month retailers in 79 cities 
placed 130 advertisements featur- 
ing KEM-TONE. One of the tie 
ins is reproduced at the left. 


Monitor salesmen in the United 
States and Canada are ready to 
merchandise your national cam- 
paign—as they did the Sherwin- 
Williams advertising. At no extra 
cost, they will call on local dealers 
advertising in the Monitor to pro- 
mote tie-ins for your product. 

Here’s a plus service that gets 
results for Heinz, Lux, Enna Jet- 
tick, Kickernick and others. Would 
you like full information about its 
value to you? 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper—In Three Regional Editions 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 


Seattle . 


REACHING IMPORTANT MARKETS FROM COAST TO COAST 
| Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


. . London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney 
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Venetian blinds covered with cotton chintz add color to windows. An enameling 
process makes them easy to keep clean. 


bought almost 70 million yards of 
combed cotton twill uniform cloths. 
Another order was for three million 
undergarments of a new type, said to 
protect the body against poisonous 
gases. But there are also dozens of 
other war-born uses for cotton: Para- 
chute harnesses, safety belts, bomb 
slings and aviation belts—in place of 
flax, formerly used for these articles. 
Experiments are being made in the use 
of cotton for the parachute cloth it- 
self. Cotton is used in special syn- 
thetic gasoline hose for refueling 
ships; in chutes to convey ejected ma- 
chine gun shells to the rear of fighting 
planes; and for collapsible rubber 
boats. As many as 900 Ibs. of cotton 
enter into the making of a tire for a 
certain kind of bombing plane. 

Cotton fabrics are also being used 
extensively in blackout curtains and 
draperies. If, as expected, we follow 
the lead of the British in our response 
to war conditions, we will at first use 
plain black sateen and other utilitarian 
equipment, supplanting this later with 
more attractive hangings. Manufac- 
turers are already anticipating this 
trend, an instance being the develop- 
ment, by Waverly Fabrics, N. Y., of 
attractive flowered glosheen draperies 
lined with a dark color. These fasten 
together at the center and _ have 
weights in the hem to keep them 
dow Nn. 

Anti-scatter netting for window 
panes is being made by coating strong 
cotton net with a dry substance which 
can be made sticky or activated with 
solvents easily obtained in paint stores. 


» 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
* 
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Even before our entry into the war, 
there were hundreds of industrial uses 
for cotton, most of which went un- 
heeded by the average person. Each 
year 200,000 bales were converted 
into twine, clotheslines, fishnets and 
lines, sash cords, tire cord and similar 
products. With the current scarcity 
of sisal, hemp, jute and Manila fiber, 
the demand for cotton substitutes has 
enormously increased. In 1940 the 
U. S. rubber industry consumed 356,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton for tires 
alone, an increase of 15% over the 
1939 figure. More than 500 differ- 
ent kinds of bags are used industri- 
ally. Normally about 650,000,000 
yards of cotton osnaburgs and sheet- 
ings are converted into bags, and an 
equal quantity of burlap is used for 
the same purpose. Imports from Cal- 
cutta having virtually ceased, the War 
Production Board recently ordered 
that an additional 20,000 looms be 
used for the production of cotton bag 
fabrics. Mills making cottonades, 
tickings, denims, drapery, upholstery 
and tapestry fabrics, various kinds of 
towels and outing flannels are divert- 
ing from 20 to 40% of their equip- 
ment to this work. The Government 
has urged the re-use of bags as a 
means of stretching available supolies. 
A single example of cooperation is 
the action of the Supreme Sugar Co., 
which prints designs on its bags so 
that consumers can work them into 
such useful articles as dresses, aprons 
and dolls. 

The shortage of rubber has stimu- 
lated the demand for cotton materials 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS b>" 


— 

REGINA 
CALGARY 
EOMONTON 


treated to render them water-repe'lent, 
Raincoats, sportswear, shower Curtains 
and bathing caps of such materia!s are 
already in extensive use, and experi- 
ments are being made to determine 
their practicability for baby pants, 
Jeep cars are now floated across 
streams in waterproofed tarpaulins, 
Even before the war, cotton entered 
into the construction of buildings, but 
the housing shortage in defense areas, 
which inspired the Government's pre- 
fabricated housing program, has in- 
creased its use as an insulating mate- 
rial. The Speedwall Co., of Seattle, 
is marketing cotton-covered plywood 


Blackout curtains are dark on outside, 

cheerfully bright inside. Weights at bot- 

tom hold curtains down, protect against 
flying glass. 


panels in roomwall sizes up to 20 feet 
long by eight feet wide. 

Will cotton hold the gains it has 
made in recent years, and is now mak- 
ing as a result of the war? Leaders 
in the industry are confident that it 
will maintain an annual domestic con- 
sumption of at least ten million bales, 
and they anticipate that demand from 
the rest of the world will absorb ad- 
ditional millions. At least, it does not 
seem unreasonable to expect consump- 
tion to remain at high levels for sev- 
eral years after the end of the war. 
Cotton enters into the production of 
many civilian goods which are now 
being turned out in reduced quantities, 
if at all, but which will be produced 
in large quantities after the war. The 
automobile industry, for example, nor- 
mally absorbs one-twelfth of the na- 
tion’s cotton output. 

In Dixie, traditional ‘““Land of Cot- 
ton,’ all of these developments are, 
naturally, being watched with closest 
attention But they affect the entire 
country also, for cotton reaches out 
and touches almost every industry to 
a greater or lesser degree. 
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“The Boss says, ‘Salesmen are the privileged ambassadors of progress . 
the emancipators of humankind from dirt, drudgery and despondency, and 
all that is graceless and inelegant.’’ 


REMEMBER THIS ONE? 


. . . how you grinned, chuckled, chortled, choked clipping your favorites for your “laugh file”? 
with laughter* when it appeared in SALES Well, here they are—the best of the lip-twitchers, 
MANAGEMENT. Remember the kick the boys belly-shakers and side-splitters from 130 issues .. . 


(and girls) got out of it when you passed it around. more than 70 cartoons handsomely bound in hard 
Remember, too, how often your serious moods were covers . . . your own private vaudeville show . 

shattered, relieved by the looney interludes induced tonic laughter for your men on the sales front and 
by these candid comics, and how you hated to part those now on the war front . . . a gift to tickle the 
with the cartoons . . . or, be honest, have you been cockles of the heart of customer and prospect. 


* Depending on the decibels in your humor-reactions 
consceeesssesessssess YOUR CARTOON BOOK ORDER BLAN K see eeeeeeeeeaaeeeasunn: 


Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:— Put us down for.......... copies of SALES MANAGEMENT’S BOOK OF CARTOONS. 
PRICES :— 
$2.00 for single copy 
1.50 per copy up to 12 copies 
1.10 ” ” 12 to 100 copies Phe CO ewe ée 8 08 OPS OOO 6.08 2 Oe 09 O28 4059 OO OOS ES 
UC Cr —=——is(iseh Segeaslesen eich rec Ga ie ele tee eee eee 
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— Check enclosed Send invoice 


(All bills rendered company unless otherwise requested) 
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Agencies 


Among 450 advertising agency par- 
ticipants in Advertising Council, Inc., 
three—Campbell-Ewald, Arthur Kudner, 
Inc., and Lennen & Mitchell—have been 
chosen for creative work on a proposed 
$3,000,000 motor car conservation pro- 
gram, which would be conducted by Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation for the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Don  U. 
Bathrick, general sales manager, Pontiac 
division of General Motors, is directing 
the development of the program for the 
council. Funds have not been raised, and 
agency for placing the advertising has not 
been named. 

* * * 


Agency women, as well as agency men, 


IS READ REGULARLY BY 


600,000 


FAMILIES 
IN THE 


IMPORTANT 
SMALL 


TOWN 
MARKET 


MERCHANDISING 
FIELD MANAGER 


LARGEST NATIONAL 
FEED MANUFACTURER, 
AAA rating, headquarters St. 
Louis, requires dynamic field 
sales merchandising leader, 
age 30 to 35 years, gentile. 
Prefer man now employed, 
with 10 years experience one 
firm selling rural markets. 


If you have background, ex- 
perience, ability to sell prod- 
ucts, persuade distributors, 
stimulate and train dealer or- 
ganizations, we have better 
position for you with great 
opportunities in our tremend- 
ous expansion program. Per- 
manent position not affected 
by priorities. 


Reply giving full details. Box 
1017, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Media & Agency News 


are going to war. Mary E. Curtiss, as- 
sistant to the marketing research director 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc. (and sister of Don- 
ald L. Curtiss, promotion manager of Dell 
Publishing Co.) has been sworn in as an 
officer candidate in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, now training at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa. . C. Lawton Campbell, 
formerly vice-president and radio director 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan, is now a major in 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. . . T. F. 
Rosenwald, Jr., vice-president of L. H. 
Hartman Co., becomes an Air Corps lieu- 
tenant. Horace W. Ervin of Albert 
Frank—Guenther Law and George Warren 
Sumner of G. Lynn Sumner Co. receive 
commissions with the Naval Reserve. . 
Walter C. Krause resigns as vice-president 
and RCA account executive of Lord & 
Thomas, New York, to become assistant 
director radio division, Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. . . Edmund F. John- 
stone, president of Redfield-Johnstone, Inc., 
New York, is now with the Army Air 
Corps. 

Richard Manville, for the last five years 
with Newell-Emmett Co., joins Donahue 
& Coe as director of market research. He 
has also acted as consultant on editorial, 
advertising and promotion policies for pub- 


Richard Manville 
leaves Newell-Em- 
mett to become di- 
rector of market 


research for Dona- 
hue & Coe. 


Allen 
yon, elected chair- 
man of the board 
of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt. 


Otis Ken- 


lications, and has written several books 
on advertising, including “How to Create 
and Select Winning Advertisements.” 

. = « 

Otis Allen Kenyon is elected chairman 
of the board of Kenyon & Eckhardt, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry Eckhardt. Dwight 
M. Mills, executive vice-president, and 
Edwin Cox, chairman of the plan board, 
are named directors, and Charles H. Va- 
soll is advanced from controller to treas- 
urer. 

* * * 

John W. Power is named research di- 
rector of Sherman K. Ellis & Co. 
Philip Bernstein is elected a vice-president 
of Bozell & Jacobs, Chicago office. 
Laura B. Mang is appointed media man- 
ager of Moser & Cotins, Utica. . . Jack 
Johnstone, from Lord & Thomas, becomes 
a vice-president in the New York copy 
department of Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 
. . William E. Berchtold, vice-president, is 
elected a director of J. Stirling Getchell, 


Inc. . . Michael E. Carlock joins Benton 
& Bowles, on the Prudential Insurance ac. 
count. . . Morris Unger is named general 
manager of Joseph Jacobs Jewish Market 
Organization, New York. . . Nate Tufts 
becomes radio director of Ruthrauf & 
Ryan, Hollywood office. . . Edwin C. Rj. 
cotta is transferred as art director of Bad. 
ger & Browning, Boston, to Badger and 
Browning & Hersey, New York. . . Fred 
Shacter becomes an account executive with 
Morton Freund Agency, New York. Al. 
bert Woodley is elected executive vice. 
president of Caples Cox. 
- 


- 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York, 
observes its 25th anniversary. . . Reiss Ad. 


vertising, New York, issues a booklet on 

“How 70 Advertisers Answered: ‘How 

Shall We Advertise During the War?’” 
* * &* 


Accounts: Reynolds Metals Co. to 
Buchanan & Co. . . Flour and cereal divi- 
sion of Hecker Products Corp. to Arthur 


Kudner, Inc. Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . Cali- 
fornia Lima Bean Growers Association, 


Oxnard, Cal., and National Dehydrators 
Association, New York, to J. Walter 
Thompson Co. Thompson has _ been 
named by the Navy for an aviation cadet 
recruiting program. The rest of, the Navy 
account is with Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. Vadsco Sales Corp. ap- 
points Barton & Goold, New York, for 
Mavis, Djer-Kiss and Delettrez toiletries. 
. . Graham Co., packer of Rainbow dried 
groceries, to Blaine-Thompson Agency, 
New York. . . Edelbrau Brewery, Inc., to 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc. Federal Razor 
Blade Co. to S. Duane Lyon, Inc., New 
York. . . Savory Equipment, Inc., Newark, 
maker of Savory toasters, to Abbott Kim- 
ball Co., New York. . . Alton Box Board 
Co. to Olian Advertising Co., St. Louis. 
. . J. Parker B. Fiske Co., Auburndale, 
Mass., maker of Fiskolor Stix for home 
fires, to Corey Snow, Inc., Boston. . . 
Manufacturers Chemical Corp., Berkeley 
Heights, N. J., producer of plastics, mold- 
ing materials and lacquers, to Nascon & 
Bourne, New York. . . Waterville division 
(screw products sales) of Scovill Manv- 
facturing Co., Waterbury, Conn., to Don- 
ahue & Coe. . . Derby Foods, Inc., Chicago, 
to Needham, Louis & Brorby, there 


Magazines 


Despite many price increases, circulation 
of magazines as a whole are reported to 
have been well maintained in the first 
half of this war year. Saturday Evening 
Post shows that circulation on the first 12 
issues following its increase to 10 cents on 
April 11 averaged only 4% less than cor- 
responding issues of 1941. Since the new 
format was introduced, on May 30, the 
Post's loss was reduced from 6 to 2%. 
The Post averaged more than 3,400,000 
for the half year. 

* * * 

Life introduces a new rate card, effective 
April 5, 1943, based om a net paid ct 
culation guarantee of 3,300,000. (Cur 
rently, Life’s delivered circulation is more 
than 3,800,004.) To encourage continuity 
of advertising, Life is increasing quantity 
discounts. 

* * # 

Popular Science Monthly increased _ its 
net paid sale to 731,158 copies in the first 
half of the year, with newsstand volume 
30% more than the same period of last 
year. 

2 @ 

Redbook introduces new basic acvertis- 
ing rates which guarantee that no adver 
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tiser shall pay more than $2.30 per thou- 
sand circulation, based on black-and-white 
page, for any single issue. Redbook’s net 
paid circulation in the first half reached 
1,408,803. 
* * * 
Plus, “an information medium for the 


men and women on the American produc- 
tion line,” is being launched by Plus 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, with editorial 
ofices in New York. Plus is sold in bulk, 
at 7 cents a copy, to plants engaged in 
war production. It has no newsstand cir- 
culation, and carries no advertising. Allen 
H. Frost is president, and F. Orlin Tre- 
maine, recently supervising editor of Street 
& Smith Publications, is editor. 
* * * 

Phillip Andrews Publishing Co., New 
York, publisher of Atr News, is introduc- 
ing Air Tech, for the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command. Some 
copies will go on newsstands. . . This firm 
also has been appointed by Seeman Bros., 
New York wholesale grocers, to publish 
Home & Food, a bi-weekly for distribution 
through the Good Food Stores Group. . . 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., New York, pre- 
sent Tab, a 5-cent picture weekly. Tab 
for three weeks will be tested on news- 
stands of 50 cities, before being distributed 
nationally. 

a 

Melvin Gerard is named promotion man- 
ager of Collier's, succeeding James J. Dar- 
ling Jr., mow an associate editor. 
Charles S. Roever is named eastern adver- 
tising manager and William Pettit promo- 
tion manager of Skyways. Frank J. 
McNally resigns as advertising manager of 
Our Army, but continues at national ad- 
vertising representative of the Leatherneck, 
Marines’ publication, with offices at 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York Sher- 
man P. Voorhees, eastern advertising man- 
ager of Army & Navy Journal, accepts 
a Captain’s commission in the Army Air 
Forces. The Journal’s office continues to 
operate at 6 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. . . John R. Knoblauch and Kenneth 
H. Constant of Capper Publications accept 
captains’ commissions in the Army. ' 
John B. Gordon is transferred to the New 
York advertising office and William D. 
Poe succeeds him as Raleigh advertising 
manager of Progressive Farmer. Ivan Ma- 
honey Jr. is placed in charge of syndi- 
cate store merchandising with Fawcett Pub- 
lications. 

Parents’ Magazine announces a guarantee 
seal, together with new regulations on its 
commendation seal, which is being coh- 
tinued. The new seal carries the legend, 
“Refund or replacement guaranteed by Par- 
ents’ Magazine if not as advertised there- 
in.” Testing is done by United States 
Testing Co. . Country Gentleman sets 
aside a page in each month’s issue for a 
message prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture to the farmers of America. 


Radio 


Stations and networks on the whole have 
fared fairly well in the first wartime half 


year. Gross income of CBS and subsid- 
laries was $30,901,661.94, as compared 
with $29,134,776.05 in the parallel period 
of 1941. Increased provisions for de- 
Preciation amortization and Federal taxes, 
however, reduced profit to $1,647,738.50, 
as con 


pared with $2,435,197.49. 
e 2 & 


Reporting on the Blue network's first 


six months of independent existence, Edgar 
Kobak, executive vice-president, mentions 
the addition of 19 advertisers. 
t * * 
WOR, New York, says that in the 
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half year ended June 30, 
counts, an increase of 24% over the same 
period of 1941. Forty-seven of these used 
WOR for the first time. WJZ, New 
York, had a 75% increase in spot busi- 
ness in July from July, 1941. 

* ok & 


it had 201 ac- 


NBC announces that an over-all dis- 
count of 10% will be given to all adver- 
tisers using the complete Red network of 
125 stations. 

* * #& 

Keystone Broadcasting System increases 
its coverage of secondary markets to 188 
stations, with addition of KFQD, Anchor- 
age, Alaska. In Rate Card No. 29, 
CBS offers KGDM, Stockton, Cal., as a 
bonus to all its advertisers using the Pacific 
Coast Group. NBC adds 14 Mexican 
stations to its Pan-American network, 
which now totals 139, south of the Rio 
Grande. . . KXEL, Waterloo, Iowa, new 
50,000-watt station, joins the Blue net- 
work. WDEL, Wilmington, increases 
power and WSAN, Allentown, Pa., is 
authorized to increase power to 5,000 
watts day and night. Both are NBC af- 
filiates. WLAV, Grand Rapids outlet 
of Mutual Broadcasting System, appoints 
Joseph Hershey McGillvra as national ad- 
vertising representative. Radio Sales, 
division of CBS, issues a brochure on 
“Nine Ways to Make Money.” NBC 
will present on special recordings a ‘‘Fall 
Parade of Stars.” 

* * * 

Eugene H. Kraemer, from NBC, is 
named sales manager of WSAV, Savannah, 
Ga. . . A. Mike Vogel becomes director of 
publicity and special promotion of WHN, 
New York, replacing Al Simon, now with 
the Treasury Department. Everett L. 
Bragdon, formerly radio editor of the New 
York Sun, is now trade ucws editor of 
NBC. . . James R. MacPherson is named 
acting manager of KOA, Denver, replacing 
Lt. Comm. Lloyd Yoder, who goes on ac- 
tive duty with the Navy. . . Ken Given, 
from WTAR, Norfolk, Va., becomes presi- 
dent and general manager of WLBJ, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. Jake Causey is now 
advertising and sales manager of WLBJ. 

. Walter G. Tolleson, from NBC, San 


Francisco, joins A. E. Nelson Co., there, 
as senior account executive. Ralph 
N. Weil, formerly midwest manager In; 


ternational Radio Sales, 


becomes manager 
of WOV, New York. 


+e @ 
A. A. Schechter resigns from NBC, 
after 11 years as director of news and 


special events. 


Newspapers 


Newspaper lineage for larger cities of the 
country in July is expected to make the 
best showing—as compared with the same 
month of 1941—of any month this year. 
In New York City, the eight general dailies 
reversed a downward trend of the first 
half year, and showed a slight gain. The 
increase there continued in the first week 
of August. 

a 

Newspapers Publishers Committee, which 
for two years has conducted a cooperative 
campaign through J. Walter Thompson 
Co. on the importance of newspapers and 
of newspaper advertising, has decided to 
suspend this weekly series temporarily. 
The advertisements have been published 
by 490 daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the country for periods of from 
13 to 97 weeks. 

* ¢€ #* 

National Newspaper Week will be ob- 

served October 1-8. 


ravelers who know 
their hotels prefér the 
Bismarck in Chicago. 
That's: why 67% of our 
guests have stopped with 
us for many years... 
They enjoy the conven- 
the friend- 
liness and comfort...the 


ient location, 


renowned Cuisine in our 
five dining rooms. 


OTTO K. EITEL 
Mng. Director 
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SMARCK 


HOTEL ss: 


A message to Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Radio Stations and other 
Sellers of Advertising. 


PLANNING 
A BOOKLET? 


Then you’ve been figuring distribu- 
tion costs probing for the 
happiest balance between expendi- 
ture and hoped-for returns. Perhaps 
we can show you a new two-way 
formula—short on expense, long on 
results. Why not drop us a line 
before you get into production? Tell 
us the size and number of pages. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad- 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary negotiations 
for positions of the caliber indicated above, through 
a procedure individualized to each client’s personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to nego- 
tiate and each individual must finance the moder- 
ate cost of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provision as stipulated in our 
agreement. Identity is covered and, if employed, 
present position protected. If your salary has been 
$2,500 or re cond only name and address for 
details. R. W. XBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. y 


Owners of 
Artkraft Signs 
Have No Mainte- 
nance Problems 


WANTED 


THE BEST 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
NOW AVAILABLE 


An unusual opportunity for important 
earnings and anent position, pre- 
senting a special institutional war-time 
service to well prepared prospects— 
Presidents of manufacturing concerns. 


Plan now being sold successfully. Com- 
pany strong financially, established over 
thirty years. 


Applicant must be a man of culture, 
with forceful, enthusiastic personality, 
less than 50 years of age, with record 
of successful achievements in selling ad- 
vertising or service. 


Give exact date of birth, religion, edu- 


cation and complete experiences with 
earnings. Send snapshot if convenient. 


SALES MANAGERS: You may 


know just the man for this position. 
Do him a good turn and tell him about 
this opportunity. 


Address PRESIDENT, 
Box 1018 Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Vil Work for Nothing—Maybe! ! 


39 year old business executive with wealth 
of experience in sales management, promo- 
tion, merchandising and advertising wants 
something to keep him busy. Have a highly 
remunerative job that looks good for the 
duration but could devote several hours a 
day to an outside interest. What can you 
offer? If connected with war effort, I'll 
contribute my services—if not I'll be glad to 
endorse your pay checks. Box 1019, Sales 
pseneeoment, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, issues the 
fourth annual edition of ‘“‘The Blue Book,” 
illustrating and reporting objectives and 
results of campaigns run in 1941 by 66 
advertisers in 18 major clasifications. A 
feature is an index of 28 reasons for using 
newspapers, showing why the individual 
advertisers represented did so. 

* * * 

Toledo Sunday Times on October 4 
will become the 15th newspaper to dis- 
tribute Parade, weekly picture newspaper: 
Parade’s Weekly, five-cent picture mag- 
azine, will be withdrawn from newsstand 
sale in the Toledo market on that date. 


Portland, Ore., Journal introduces a 
Civilian War Information Bureau (in of- 
fices formerly occupied by its travel bur- 
eau) to answer such varied questions as 
how to find employment in shipyards, 
how to get sugar allotment for freezing 
fruit, what to do when the landlord raises 
the rent. The bureau is tied in with a 
section in the Journal’s Sunday edition, 
devoted to local news of wartime living. 

J. Robert Nelson is appointed general 
manager of the Jamestown, N. Y., Post- 
Journal. Victor C. Trebay is named 
national advertising manager of the Bronx, 
N. Y., Home News. 


Business Papers 


Chain Store Age issues the third annual 
Gift Directory, with its Druggist Edition, 
and the 11th annual Directory of Manu- 
facturers, with its General Merchandise- 
Variety Store Executives Edition. . . Frank 
Calvin is named acting Chicago manager 
of Chain Store Age, succeeding W. Elmer 
Seaman, now with the Army Air Forces. 

Raymond R. Dickey, formerly Wash- 
ington editor of Research Institute of 
America, becomes editor of Modern Plas- 
tics, New York. . . Harvey W. Wernecke 
is appointed manager of advertising sales 
of National Provisioner, Chicago. . . C. 
William Cleworth, for the last five years 
vice-president of Electrical Publications, 
Inc., joins Electrical Equipment, New 
York, as district manager covering New 
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gece ) GOLD COAST 


on the famous. . 


The Drake, on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Michigan, offers every 
convenience to the visitor in Chi- 
cago. Close to shopping centers, 
theatres, movies, smart night clubs, 
ball parks. Fast transportation to 
all parts of Chicago and suburbs. 
Away from the noise and conges- 
tion of the Chicago Loop—yet, 


only 5 minutes from Downtown. 


A. 5S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The p rake Lake Shore Dr. at Michigan Ave. - Chicago 


York and New England. Iron Age te. 
ports a gain of 20. 8%, to 3, 158 in acver. 
tising pages carried in the first hai’ of 
1942, from the first half of 1941. 


Transit Firm Expands 


Cities Transit Advertising Co., with 
main office in Nashville, takes over ad- 
vertising franchises of equipment of South. 
ern Coach Lines, Inc., in Nashville and 
Chattanooga. ; 


The American W eekly 
Starts Clothing Campaign 


On the fact that “12 workers on the 
production front are needed to keep one 
soldier on the firing line,” the American 
Weekly introduces a campaign to aid the 
nation’s clothing industry. 

After sales increases in the first quarter 
of this year, the magazine found, retail 
clothing sales dropped sharply in the sec- 
ond quarter. It was also found that 
ample stocks of clothes are being manu- 
factured today; that the number of male 
prospects at home continues to be 12 
times as large as that in uniform; that 
these men are earning so much that, “even 
after new taxes, bond purchases and old 
debt payments,” they have a_ substantial 
surplus with which to buy needed con- 
sumer goods; and that, although they can 
no longer buy many things, they can buy 
clothes, food, drug products and entertain- 
ment. 

The American Weekly is emphasizing 
the 12 to 1 theme in promotion material 
for stores, which “‘salutes fighters on the 
production front,” in advertising in men’s 
apparel papers and in its own publication. 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 
Appeals to Mid-West on Gas 


The Providence, R. I., Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin recently inserted 200-line ads 
in the Indianapolis Star, Detroit News, 
Chicago Tribune, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and Cincinnati Enquirer urging all patriotic 
Mid-westerners to ‘share gasoline and fuel 
oil rationing at once with the people of 
New England and the East.” 

Copy continues, “A serious shortage of 
fuel oil threatens New England's war work- 
ers and their production of war munitions 
next Winter... 

“A 20% reduction in the consumption 
in these four states (Mich., Ind., Ohio, 
Ill.) . . . would guarantee 200, 000 barrels 
daily which available lake tankers could 
transport to the East . . . But Washington 
authorities say that this help you can give 

. now is prevented by fear of your po- 
litical retaliation at the polls next Novem- 


t 

“We do not believe it! . Won't you 
write your Congressman . . . that you are 
ready to share rationing at once 
Explains Sevellon Brown, editor and pub- 
lisher of the J-B: “New "England has tak- 
en short rations on gasoline with very good 
grace. But when we are told that we are 
not to have enough fuel oil for proper 
heating next Winter, we believe that the 
health of New England war workers 1s 
menaced. 

“So we are using straight paid adver- 
tising to ask the people of the Mid-west- 
ern states to help us out. We hope to 
convince the politicians that Americans are 
more resolute to sacrifice and to win this 
war than they thought them to be.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers, In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Advertising Goes to War: Much has been 
said and written since Pearl Harbor about 
advertising’s functions in the present war- 
time economy. Speakers and writers have 
been insisting that advertising has a big- 
ger job today than ever before . . . to 
bolster the wartime economy by offering 
service and helpful information and to lay 
the groundwork for future markets. Sam- 
ples of actual advertisements have been 
used to point up these arguments, but it 
remained for the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, to give us a broad picture of what 
advertising has been doing since December 
7. Nearly 200 national and retail news- 
paper ads are reproduced in this book, 
grouped according to their informative 
value either to concerns that have been 
totally converted to war production or those 
that are still making goods for civilian use. 
Three significant conclusions drawn from 
the review deal with the services of adver- 
tising today, post-war selling and the im- 
portance of getting and holding good will. 
The authors amplify these conclusions in a 
discussion of the special fitness of newspa- 
pers for meeting ten of today’s advertising 
needs. For copies write to George Benne- 
yan, Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Calling All Facts Detective Story Fans: 
The wage earner in overalls looms like a 
giant in any study of mass markets, current 
or future. With his rate of pay stenved 
up greatly by Labor’s gains in recent years, 
with his work essential to winning the war, 
with bonuses and overtime bringing him 
fat pay checks and “with millions of men 
being sucked into war production plants, 
he has become, singly and collectively, the 
fair-haired boy of every company selling a 
product or service to the great mass mar- 
ket. Goods available for civilian consump- 
tion may be dwindling, but he, perhaps 
more than any other wage-earner, can buy 
plenty of what's still being sold and he is 
building up post-war purchasing power 
with the wages he is converting into War 
Bonds and other forms of saving. Mar- 
keters who eavesdrop while Sergeant 
O'Space Buyer grills Fact Detective Maga- 
zines will get an earful of facts and figures 
on the mass male wage earner market. The 
respondent, just as blunt and matter-of-fact 
as the cop, gives the lowdown on this huge 
buying group—their reading habits, how 
they buy, the proportion of government 
spending going into the laboring man’s 
pocket, the optional spending power of the 
market and their responsiveness to ads. 
Write Eliot O'Dell, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Banks in the War: This booklet is con- 
cernec not so much with what banks have 
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already done as their part of the war job 
but with the size of the task that lies 
ahead. Starting off with a definition of the 
banking system's place in the war front, it 
shows by brief, concise text, graphs and 
picture charts what banks must do as the 
war effort steps up. Under the heading 
“Effect of the War on Bank Activity,” it 
charts the trend of several indices during 
recent years. Other chapters deal with the 
shortage of men, materials and machines; 
how banks help finance the war through 
their relations with the United States Treas- 
ury; their financing of war industries; ex- 
amples of help in various fields; their fi- 
nancing of food production; their functions 
in the War Bond drive, and other services 
they are performing today. Write for 
copies to Alden*D. Baxter, Banking, 22 E. 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Wartime Conservation in the Office: Many 
familiar supplies used in every-day office 
work are becoming increasingly scarce and 
costly. Many types of office equipment can 
no longer be bought. In many cases the 
conditions resulting from these shortages 
are aggravated by a growing amount of 
work. ‘Wartime Conservation in the Of- 
fice’ contains in readily applicable form 
conservation methods and suggestions com- 
piled from a survey of leading companies 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau, Group 
Insurance Division, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Available to executives who 
address the Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., on company stationery. 


The Value and Patriotic Use of Full 
Color: A 28-pige booklet that both tells 
and shows how full color can be enlisted 
profitably to create and maintain customers 
under present conditions and pave the way 
for sales and prestige in the future. In- 
cluded is a timely message which explains 
how the advertiser can employ full color 
effectively and at the same time conserve 
ink. A wealth of samples of eye-taking 
color work, some of them contrasted with 
black-and-white reproductions of the same 
subjects, demonstrates the value of full 
color in suggesting prestige, and in em- 
bodying realism, emphasis and pulling 
power in advertisements. A technical sec- 
tion is packed with helpful hints for ad- 
vertising people. Address N. W. Johnston, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 274 N. 
Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Don Nelson’s Men: President Roosevelt's 
astronomical quotas for war production 
may have sounded like the transcript of a 
crazy dream, particularly to our enemies, 
when they were broadcast to the world, but 
our present rate of output is turning them 
into a terrifying reality. Frequently over- 
looked is the fact that the gigantic machine 
now spewing out tanks, planes, ships and 
guns is built on a merger of elements that 
a few years ago would have appeared 
laughingly improbable, to say the least— 
the New Deal and Business. This bro- 
chure, one of a series of reports to business 
executives by Business Week, should have 
a timely appeal to executives in its close 
follow-up of recent publicity placing the 
Dollar-A-Year men in an unfavorable and 
unpatriotic, light. It is a factual study of 
these men, their background, the forces that 
brought them to Washington, their place 
and service in the war effort. Worth read- 
ing not only for its evidence of how busi- 
ness is fighting the war but as a light on 
the growing mutual understanding on 
which our post-war economy can be built. 
Copies are available at 20 cents each from 
Willard Chevalier, Business Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


+x In keeping with 
the traditions of Southern 
California, the BILTMORE HOTEL 
r .largest and finest 
“@ in Western America, 
invites you to enjoy 
its gay, festive, glam- 
orous atmosphere to 
the fullest. 


Dine and dance in the World- 
Famous ‘Supper Club of the 
Stars’... The BILTMORE BOWL. 


Luncheon in The 
RENDEZVOUS, 
the popular Bilt 
more ‘Night Club ¥ 
in the Afternoon’. 
Visit the beautiful 
Biltmore COFFEE SHOP 
_..the world’s largest, most 
modernly equipped. 


The 
—— 


1500 ROOMS * Singles $4 to $8 
Doubles $6.50 to $10 


GEM 


OF THE 


GULF COAST 


+} 10 MINUTES FROM BILOXI 
Championship sporting golf course. 
Most delicious meals of the Gulf 
Coast. Fishing, boating, hotel dock. 
Luxurious unique surroundings 
American or European. Ideal 
winter and summer resort. Write. 
Gulf Hills Hotel,Ocean Springs, Miss. 


THE GULF HILLS 
Bungalow Hotels 


| COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
RATES FROM $3.25 
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ANIMATE YOUR STATISTICS 


The Pictographs designed by the Chartmakers, Inc., and 
featured in Sales Management show how effective 
statistics become when treated pictorially. The huge 
popularity of the S. M. Pictographs is proof that statistics 
treated graphically by the Chartmakers, Inc. capture new 
life and hold the casual reader's attention. Get that same 
reader acceptance for your charts by calling PL 86-0450. 


THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. oe 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. Tt es 
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HAT! SALES TRAINING FOR LABOR 
W UNIONS? One of our biggest post-war prob- 

lems will be that of keeping labor employed 
and thus maintaining purchasing power to absorb the 
enormously increased production of goods. 

It seems none too early to begin to think about means 
for accomplishing that end. Here’s one suggestion that the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT, as a marketing magazine, 
think is fully practical. It has to do with a program for 
encouraging labor unions—in certain specified fields—to 
adopt for their own membership and under their own 
aegis, programs for sales training. 

Does this sound radical? We think not. Let’s take the 
case of the railroad unions. When autos again roll off 
the assembly lines and the airlines resume their passenger 
and freight services on a vastly increased scale, the prob- 
lem for railroad /abor as well as for railroad management, 
will be how to get more business. If volume of business 
cannot be sustained, thousands upon thousands of railroad 
employes will be out of work. 

It seems logical, therefore, to suggest that the railroad 
unions invest part of their funds in a program that will 
accomplish two fundamental things: 

1. It will interpret the railroad employe’s job to him in 
terms of the place he occupies as a factor in a selling 
situation. Most railroad men are operations-minded, have 
little appreciation of the fact that collectively they could 
create millions of dollars worth of additional business if 
they understood selling techniques. 

2. It will train men like ticket agents, conductors, and 
dining car stewards, in the principles of salesmanship and 
how to apply them to the handling of the traveling public. 
What good does it do to say, in full color advertising 
pages, that the ABC Railroad provides comfortable, cour- 
teous service if the personnel in stations and on trains have 
never been told what constitutes comfort and courtesy ? 

To cite a single example: Most travelers find dirty 
cars and dirtier washrooms on trains revolting. Apparently 
train men have become well accustomed to the association 
of dirt with their particular type of work, to the point 
where they accept it with indifference. They evidently do 
not think of it as an enemy of good will, a discourager 
of railroad travel. A proper sales training course for rail- 
road men would certainly include a plain answer to the 
question, ‘‘How clean is clean?—and do passengers care?” 
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Sales training would have little place in many straight 
mechanical production jobs, but it could be made to create 
thousands of jobs in all lines where the employe is in 
contact with the public: Lines such as food service and 
bar service, pickup and delivery services of various kinds, 
all retail selling, service station and repair operations, etc. 

Personnel in such industries, well-trained to know the 
selling significance of their jobs, would automatically be- 
come both more acceptable to the public (which pays the 
bill), and to management, which does the hiring. For 
strictly selfish reasons, then, we believe sales training for 
union membership would pay. For it is to the selfish 
interest of every union to help in every possible way to 
expand its own industry. Every decline in sales volume 
throws more union members out of work. Without sufh- 
cient sales volume there can be no profits. Without profits, 
there can be no consistently good wages. 

If this be heresy, make the most of it! 


+ + 


PEPARATION VS. PLANNING! From _ both 
P= and visitors we sense a great acceleration 

in post-war planning among our subscribers, — 
but we also find a number of skeptics who take the attitude 
that there isn’t much use in doing anything until we have 
all of the answers, until we know when the war will be 
over, who will win the war, who will dictate the peace, 
who will hold the political power, etc. The man who has 
prided himself on keeping his feet on the ground finds 
himself stymied. He is fed up with talk, and planning 
seems to be nothing but talk. 

In that connection we would like to pass on an observa- 
tion which will appear in a forthcoming article written for 
our magazine by Dr. Lyndon O. Brown of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago. He suggests that the word “planning” be dropped 
in favor of the word “preparation.” His argument is that 
when you prepare something you are likely to be more 
concrete than when you merely plan. 

Certain it is that sales managers are going to be on 4 
hot spot after the war if they must first flounder around 
before they are in a position to market the flood of new 
products which the industrial engineers and chemists are 
making ready. Sales executives had better be preparing 
right now to meet competition they never dreamed of in 
the past. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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